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OLD LONDON STREET TABLETS, 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
when a London street was newly formed, its name 
and the date were frequently recorded on a tablet 
built into the wall of a corner house. The houses 
themselves were also sometimes distinguished by 
initials, names, or dates, either placed like the 
street tablets, or on & rainpipe, or inside the build- 
ing. Now and then our ancestors preserved by 
an inscription the memory of some quaint fact 
which might otherwise have been forgotten. Some 
of these relics still survive, but there is constant 
danger of their destruction, for every year many 
old houses are levelled with the ground, and streets, 
once important, cease to exist, are merged in other 
streets, or lose their importance by being renamed. 
I have therefore thought it a useful thing to note 
them down whenever an opportunity occurred, and 
the following list of street tablets is the result. It 
includes a few which have been already referred to 
in the of ‘N. & Q.’ by your valued corre- 
spondents Cot. Essington, and others, 
and one or two which disappeared before my time ; 
but I hardly like to leave them out, as the value of 
such a list for reference is largely increased by its 
being made as complete as possible. No doubt 
other observers will add to it materially, for many 


examples must have escaped me. The accom- 


panying notes will, it is hoped, be found useful. A 
of inscriptions relating especially to houses will 
follow that of the street tablets. On some future 
occasion a few others might be added,—for instance 
descriptions of property, dates, and inscriptions in 
the Inns of Court and Chancery, and records of 
charitable bequests. Perhaps I should say, in con- 
clusion, that several of the tablets to which I shall 
here refer have been already figured or described 
in my little book on London signs and inscriptions, 
but they form an insignificant proportion of the 
whole. Sculptured signs are excluded, as I have 
~ es to treat them exhaustively in that 
wor 

On a modern Vgcgows called the “‘ Gold- 
smiths’ Arms,” No. 13, Bartholomew Close, there 
is a stone inscribed ‘‘ Albion Buildings, 1776.” It 
was rebuilt in 1887. 

At the corner of Archer Street and Great Wind- 
mill Street is a tablet with the inscription 
** Archer Street, 1764." The street, however, is 
much older than this, for in Walpole’s ‘ Anec- 
dotes’ we are told that “ King Charles I. invited 
Poelemberg to London, where he lived in Archer 
Street, next door to Geldorp, and generally painted 
the figures in Steenwyck’s perspectives.” 

The large new offices, No, 21, Austin 
built on the site of what were once the | 
garden of Herman Olmius, also caused the destruc- 
tion of Nos. 15 to 18 (called within my memory 
Winckworth ——— They had on their rain- 
pipes the initials » and the date 1726. I 
include this inscription, though not on a tablet, 
as it refers to a street name which has now dis- 
appeared. In No. 18, James Smith, one of the 
authors of ‘Rejected Addresses,’ resided for some 


years, 

In the Museum at the Guildhall is a stone 
taken from Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn Circus, 
which has on it “ Bartlet Buildings 1685.” Peter 
Cunningham eye “The place is mentioned in the 
burial register of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, the parish 
in which it lies, as early as November, 1615, and 
is there called Bartlett’s-court.” Most of the 
houses built after the Great Fire, about the time 
the tablet was erected, still remain. 

A stone tablet on the wall of a house at the 
corner of Barton Street and Great College Street, 
Westminster, has on it the inscription ‘‘ Barton 
Street 1722.” This street was named after Barton 
Booth, the actor, who was the original Cato in 
Addison’s play. A monument to his memory was 
erected in Westminster ag forty-five years 
after his death, by his widow (Hester Santlow, the 
dancer), who before marriage had been, it was said 
the mistress of the great Duke of Marlborough 
and subsequently of Secretary Oraggs. 

Over the entrance to Bedford Court, on the 
west side of New North Street, Theobald’s Road, 
is the inscription “ Bedford Court, 1717.” 
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On each side of the entrance to Bentinck Street, 
from Berwick Street, Soho, is a tablet inscribed 
“ Bentinck Street 1736.” It has a monogram, of 
which the letter B forms and is surmounted 
by a crown or coronet. lozzi, the engraver, 
was living in this street in 1781. 

According to Kelly’s ‘ Directory,’ Broad Street 
Buildings now form part of Liverpool Street ; but 
from a careful comparison of old maps I find that 
the site is covered by the Liverpool Street rail- 
way station. They formerly had on them the 
inscription “ Broad Street Buildings 1737.” The 
stone is now in the Guildhall Museum. 

In Carter Street, a cul-de-sac running out of 
Cutler Street, Houndsditch, there is a tablet with 
the inscription “Carter Street 1734.” All the 
houses here bear the arms of the Outlers’ Com- 


Catherine Court, opening into Seething Lane 
and Trinity Square, has the date 1725.” There 
is some good iron-work at each end, now much 


ed. 

High up on a modern house at the north-west 
corner of Cecil Street, Strand, of which but little 
remains, there is a prettily carved tablet bearing a 
coronet and the inscription ‘‘ Cecil Street 1696.” 
It is surmounted by a heavy pediment, placed to 

it when the house was rebuilt in 1881. 
Beall Street occupied part of the grounds attached 
to Salisbury House. 

Imbedded in the wall of a red-brick house on 
the east side of Cheyne Row, Chelsea, is a stone 
tablet inscribed ‘‘ Cheyne Row 1708.” 

On Craven Buildings, Drury Lane, was formerly 
the date “1723,” which has now disappeared. 
The site of Craven Buildings had belonged to 
Craven House. This latter was not pulled down 
till 1809. The cellars are said to be still in 
existence, though now blocked up. 

In Crown Street, Soho, at the corner of Rose 
Street, as Cunniogbam tells us, there used to be a 
tablet with the inscription “ This is Crown Street 
1762.” The street was originally called Hog 
Lane, and was built about 1675. Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley says it was still called Hog Lane in 
Dodsley’s ‘ London,’ 1761, but that from the vestry 
minutes it would seem to have received its new 
name at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The scene of Hogarth’s picture ‘ Noon’ is laid in 
Hog Lane ; St. Giles’s Church appears in the dis- 
tance. Crown Street is now partly destroyed, and 
partly thrown into the Charing Cross Road. 

In Curlew Street, late Thomas Street, Horsely- 
down, on the “Grapes” public-house, is a stone 
inscribed “ Thomas Street, 1749.” At No. 16 in 
this street there is a quaint carved porch, which 
looks as if it might have been made by some ship’s 
carver. The pediment is supported by little figures 
having in their hands tablets with the letter H (a 
scarce one in these parts I should imagine), and 


F 
above appears the inscription “H” H, 1752,” the 
F being, no doubt, the initial of the surname of the 
first owner or occupant, and the letters below the 
initial of his Christian name and of that of his wife. 

On a house at the corner of Cutler Street and 
Houndsditch, facing Cutler Street, is a stone in- 
scribed ‘‘ Cuttlers Street 1734.” On the same 
house, facing Houndsditch, are the arms of the 
Cutlers’ Company. 

At the south-east corner of Danvers Street and 
Cheyne Walk there is a stone panel with brackets 
and pediment, which has the following inscription, 
‘This is Danvers Street began in y® year 1696 
by Benjamin Stallwood”; and below are the 
words, ‘This house rebuilt by J. Cooper 1858.” 
The street was named after Sir John Danvers, who 
lived hard by ; his mansion was not pulled down 
till 1716. 

Let into the wall at the south-west corner of 
Denzell Street and Stanhope Street, Clare Mar 
on a public-house called the “ Royal Yacht,” there 
is a stone tablet with the following curious inscrip- 
tion ; “ Denzell Street, 1682, so called by Gilbert 
Earle of Clare in en of his Uncle Denzell 
Lord Holles, who dyed February y* 17" 1679, 
Aged 81 years 3 months, a great honour to his 
name and the exact paterne of his Fathers great 
Meritt, John Earle of Clare.” This tablet was 
erected by Gilbert, third earl. The house was 
rebuilt in 1796. 

At the north-east corner of Street (late 
Union Street), Oxford Street, there is a stone in- 
scribed “Sheffield Street 1721.” In Horwood’s 
map of 1799, and in another issued in 1800 the 
name is given as Shepherd Street. 

In front of No. 20, Devereux Court—on a 
building said to have been formerly the Grecian, 
though it has at the south-east corner the inscrip- 
tion “ Eldon Chambers, 1844,”—there is a bust of 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, and on the 
pedestal, ‘‘ Deveraux Courte 1676.” 

On a level with the first-floor windows, between 
Nos. 14 and 15, on the west side of Drury 
is the inscription “‘ Stones Buildings 1747.” 

A house at the corner of Edward Street and 
Wardour Street has on one side the inscription 
**Edward Street 1686” and on the other “ War- 
dour Street 1686.” 

Between Nos. 32 and 34, Exmouth Street, 
Clerkenwell, there is a tablet inscribed “ Braynes 
Buildings 1765.” The row of houses of which 
these form part were named after Mr. Thomas 
Braynes, who had been lessee of the ground, and 
who died in 1759, and was buried in St. James’s 
Church, Clerkenwell. In their early days there 
was a fine view from these houses extending to 
Highgate and Hampstead, for the northern side of 
the road was not completely built over till about 
the year 1818, when the name Exmouth Street 
first appears. 
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The entrance to Falcon Court, Fleet Street, 
used to have a stone with the inscription “ Faul- 
con Courte Anno D™ 1667.” It has lately been 
rebuilt, and the stone has, I believe, disappeared. 
Wynkyn de Worde, the famous printer, lived at 
the sign of the “Falcon,” in Fleet Street, and at 
the “ Falcon” William Griffith had his press from 
1561 to 1570. At the house over the entrance to 
the court the first John Murray established him- 
self, and he and his son ied on business there 
for many years. 

On the east side of Furnival Street (late Castle 
Street), Holborn, is a stone marked ‘‘ Castle 
Street 1785.” Mr. H. B. Wheatley says, “The 
proper name is Castle Yard, perhaps from the 

of the Castle Ino, on which it was built. In 

Castle Yard in Holborn’ Lord Arundel, the great 
collector of art and antiquities, was living in 
1619-20.” Normay. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SACHEVERELL CONTROVERSY. 

Since the issue of my catalogue of certain books 
and tracts in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
April last, I have added to the collection a large 
and curious series of pamphlets, 159 in number, 
upon the Sacheverell controversy ; which, as may 
be remembered, may be said to have taken its 
rise from a sermon preached in the Cathedral on 
Nov. 5, 1709. I cannot affect a very deep interest 
in the controversy, but I have so long accustomed 
myself to regard the history of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral as a subject to which I ought, as librarian of 
the Cathedral, to devote my all too scanty leisure, 
that I have wandered off into this bypath, scarcely 
realizing at first how long the excursion would prove. 

This particular collection of pamphlets has 
grown so large, and (if I may say so in the case of a 
controversy as dead as Queen Anne herself), so 
important, that it seemed to me worth while to 
offer to ‘N. & Q.’ a transcript of my list. The 
a has generously undertaken to find space 

it. 

I have numbered each separate pamphlet con- 
secutively, not because they stand in exact his- 
torical order, but because in the six volumes in 
which the 159 tracts above mentioned are bound 
they are arranged according to this list, and were 
so arranged when I purchased the collection. The 
other pamphlets here enumerated I have also 
numbered, so that if any learned reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
should be able to supply the author’s name, he 
need only refer to the number, without having to 
transcribe the title of the tract. 

One of the volumes bears within it a pencil note 
to the effect that the collection comprised two 
folio volumes also. Where arethese? The book- 


sellers who had recently purchased the six volumes 
knew nothing of the foli 


In order to avoid frequent repetition, I may say 
that all tracts not otherwise marked were published 
in London, and that they are, in size, octavo aut 
infra, 

Perhaps a short sketch of the contro ought 
to be prefixed to the catalogue, What follows is 
taken entirely from Earl Stanhope’s ‘ History of 
England, comprising the Reign of Queen Anne’ 
(the second edition, pp. 404-417), often in the 
author’s own words, 

Henry Sacheverell was grandson of a Presby- 
terian minister at Wincaunton, and son of a clergy- 
man of Low Church principles, the incumbent of a 
church at Marlborough. In his case, as in that of 
many others in later times, the pendulum swun 
over, and he attached himself to the school of 
Archbishop Laud. He became Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and was elected by the popular 
voice to the benefice of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
where he preached to large congregations his 
favourite doctrines of non-resistance and of passive 
obedience. Hotly op to him was Mr. Ben- 
jamin Hoadley, then r of St. Peter-le-Poer, 
in the City of London (Tracts Nos. 4, 6, 9, 13-1 
&c.), and afterwards, in reward for his politi 
opinions, successively Bishop of Bangor, Salisbury, 
and Winchester. (The dates of these preferments 
are 1716, 1723, aad 1734.) 

Sacheverell preached before the judges at the 
summer assizes at Derby (Tract No, 18), and 
before the Lord Mayor at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(Tract No, 19), in August and November, 1709, 
two vigorous discourses. In the latter “‘ he gave 
the rein to his hostility against the principles of 
the Revolution, by denying that resistance was 
lawful to any form of tyranny.” He bitterly in- 
veighed against the Dissenters, attacked “‘ the 
toleration of the Genevan discipline ” and the Cal- 
vinistic system, and even assailed the Lord Trea- 
surer Godolphin, under his well-known nickname 
of Old Fox, or Volpone. Forty thousand copies 
of the sermon at Paul’s were sold or dis- 
tributed. 

The Lord Mayor, an ardent High Tory, was 
delighted with the sermon, carried the doctor home 
to dinner in his coach, and commended the dis- 
course, enjoining the preacher to print it. The 
Whigs, however, were furious, and determined on 
the impeachment of Sacheverell. Mr. Jobn Dol- 
ben made complaint of the sermon in the House 
of Commons on Dee. 13, and on the following day 
Sacheverell stood before the bar of the House. 
He expressed no contrition for his opinions, nor did 
he offer to withdraw from his position ; and he was 
committed to the custody of the Serjeant at Arms. 
Later on, the articles of impeachment were sent 
up to the Lords, and Sacheverell was transferred 
to the safe keeping of the Deputy Usher of the 
Black Rod ; shortly, however, to be released on 
bail, himself in 6,000/. and each of his trro sureties 
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one of whom was Dr. Lancaster, Vice-Chancellor | there he could save them.”—Abbey and Overton, ‘ Eng- 
¢ the University of Oxford) in 3,000/. lish Church in the Eighteenth Century,’ p. 380. 

On Jan. 25, 1710, Sacheverell delivered in his | It was a strange popular frenzy. 
answer to the articles (Tract No. 29), and his} Lord Stanhope says that Sacheverell was “far 
trial (Tract No. 174) commenced on February 27. | more distinguished by zeal and noise than by either 
The members of the committee which had framed | ability or ray A 
the articles were ‘‘ managers” of the impeachment | In compiling this exceedingly condensed notice 
(Tracts Nos. 74, 77, 185, &c.). They were twenty | my principal object has been to indicate some 
in number; only eighteen appeared in Westminster | of the most prominent features in the story, which 
Hall. Dr. Atterbury placed his pen at the|the pamphlets (now to be enumerated) serve to 
doctor’s disposal. Sir Simon Harcourt, the ablest | illustrate. Large as the collection is, it ass 
of the Tory lawyers, was one of the five counsel | is not complete ; but I think I may claim that 
assigned to him. is tolerably comprehensive. 

The popular favour was entirely on Sacheverell’s| I may add that the Cathedral Library possesses 

side. As he — daily from the Temple to | a copy of ‘ Eutropius’ (12mo., Salmurii, 1672), on 
Westminster Hall, crowds gathered round his | the title-page of which is written, I suppose in the 
coach, striving to kiss his hand, and shouting | doctor’s handwriting, “ Ex libris H. Sacheverell e 
“*Sacheverell and the Church for ever.” Even | Coll. Mag. Oxoii, 1683.” 
when the Queen went in her sedan chair to hear W. Sparrow Smupsow. 
the trial, the people pressed round and cried (To be continued.) 
“God bless your Majesty and the Church. We 
hope your Majesty is for Dr. Sacheverell.” The 
Queen, however, said to Bishop Burnet, “ It is a 
bad sermon, and he well deserves to be punished 
for it.” She seems to have changed her mind 
when she saw that the clergy, almost as a whole, 
excepting the Whi his cause. 

Five speeches have pn preserved: Lord 
Haversham’s for the defence (Tract No. 34); and 
the speeches of the Bishops of Salisbury, Lincoln, 
Oxford, and Norwich (Burnet, Wake, Talbot, and 
Trimnell) for the impeachment (see Tracts Nos. 
35-46, 176). Of the peers, sixty-nine voted 
** Guilty,” fifty-two “ Not Guilty” (Tract No. 164). 
The sentence was that Sacheverell should be pro- 
hibited from preaching for three years next 
ensuing ; it was carried only by six votes. His 
two sermons were ordered to be publicly burnt by 
the common hangman :— 

“The fable of the bear that hurled a heavy stone at 
the head of its sleeping master on purpose to crush a 
fly upon his cheek, is a type of the service which on this 
occasion Godolphin rendered to his party.” 

The trial did much to bring about the downfall of 
the Whig ministry. 

When the sentence became known there were 
bonfires and illuminations ; the ladies flocked in 
crowds to the churches where he read prayers (it 
was only from preaching that he was debarred). 
a considerable in Wales, 
which had bestowed upon him, became 2 | thing as went from Ireland to Spanish porte were seized. 
festal progress. At Banbury (Tract No. 193) The king arposed to send at 
and again at Warwick he was met by the mayor | money to bring as many Scots as possible for the in- 
and aldermen in their robes of office; at Shrews- | vasion of Ireland. The Spanish army was to take land 


bury a crowd of 5,000 people poured forth to first in Connaught under the leading of Cathal O’Conor, 
“ James Blake, and John Burke, M‘William Burke's 
meet him (Tracts Nos. 83, 107, &c.):— She mabe the Spaniards beliove that thay shal hove 
“ At Sherborne, they drank Sacheverell’s health on their | great help of men, strength [i.¢., strongholds], and 
knees and made a bonfire on the top of the church tower, | victuals, The Spaniards were wy much set 
At Pontefract, people thought it an honour to have their | O’Donnell and O’Dogherty in the North of Ireland, for 


PRIMATE McGAURAN OR McGOVERN. 
(Continued from 8 8, iv. 504.) 

It is quite clear from these ‘State Papers’ that 
his Grace became inspired with the desire to 
obtain freedom of faith and fatherland for his 
suffering flock by casting off the Saxon yoke ; and 
the earliest notice we find of him therein is in the 
1885 tome, a.D. 1588, p. 135, in a despatch from 
“the Lord ty Fytzwylliam to Burghley, Reports 
touching the King of Spain’s new preparations for in- 
vasion. The arrival of one Ferres O’ Hooin of Fermanagh, 
He is the secret messenger of Bishop Magawran and 
Cahill O’Conor, whom he left in ers with the 

rince, labouring for forces to come into Ireland. He is 
fo Maguire’s country, and intends to return to Spain.” 
And again, in the same work, pp. 452, 453, a.p. 
1591, Sir Henry Wallop writes to Burghley, and 
a report of of the Rev. T. 

"Keynai, who gave tional information against 
his countrymen and supplied “a list of such as 
have dealings with Spain,” viz. :— 


“Edmund Magawran, Primate of : 
hour O’Mulrian, Bishop of Killaloe; T ‘ Oped, 
great hope 


James Blake. They intend not to take land in any 
place in Ireland before they shall have the of 
some strong city. Cathall O’Conor and Maurice Fitz- 
John, of Desmond, are in great credit there, Alleuch 


children christe Sacheverell. Some on their death- | that many Spaniards were killed there by them. Two 
beds told their own ministers, if Dr. Sacheverell was | things ought to be looked to for the prevention of the 
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Spaniards, viz.: the conjunction of the Scots and 
Spaniards, and the good keeping of the town of Galway.” 
A despatch, dated Jan. 23, 1592, from the Lord 
Deputy and Council to the Privy Council, encloses 
the following letter from G. Byngham to R. 
Byngham, vide vol. 1890, pp. 71,72. It is of great 
historical value, the arch informer James O’Crean, 
referred to therein as betraying the confidence of 
the Primate, well merits to be with Francis 
Higgins, the betrayer of the gallant Lord Ed. Fitz- 
id, whose identity that eminent author of 

ish works, Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A., 
successfully followed up (which Mr. Froude failed 
to do); see his most excellent work on ‘ Secret Ser- 
vice under Pitt,’ 1892, which should be a com- 
panion volume to Gilbert’s ‘Documenta relating 
to Ireland, 1795-1804,’ referred to in my note on 
‘The Rebellion of in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8" 8. iv. 149: 
“James O’Crean came lately out of the north from 
Hugh Roe O'Donnell, where, as he saith, he saw seven 
bish Some of them he named unto me. But the 
chiefest among them was the Bishop M‘Gawran, whom 
the Pope hath made Lord Primate of all Ireland, They 
were in great Council for two or three days together, 
and have some great despatch of certain letters, which 
shall be sent out of hand (as James O’Crean saith) by 
Bishop O’Hely to the Pope and the King of Spain. He 
further learned by the Primate M‘Gawran that the King 
of Spain, came into France by Waggon and brought his 
daughter with him to be married to the Duke of Guise. 
The Primate himself came in his company, and that the 
King determined to send two armies this next summer, 
the one for England, the other for Ireland, and the army 
that should come for Ireland should come by Scotland 


and land in the north, but their only want was to have | ¥ 


some great man here to be (as it were) their leader or 
apr sy and have now thought Hugh O'Donnell to 

‘the most fittest ’ for the same. ¢ Primate himself 
landed at Drogheda, and staid there two or three days 
after his landing. All which I have thought good to 
signify unto you, that you may advertise the Lord Deputy 
thereof. And if it be his pleasure to lay privy at Drog- 
heda, no doubt the Bishop O'Hely may be apprehended, 
and with him all their practises will be found out. This 
Bishop M‘Gawran is now in Maguire's country and is 
most relieved there, Jan. 3, Ballymote.”’ 


(Evidently O’Orean was hoping to obtain the high 
reward offered by the Lord Deputy for his appre- 
hension.) But it would appear that his Grace the 
Primate also resided at times with his kinsman 
the M‘Gauran, royal chieftain of Tullyhaw (see foot- 
note, 8" §, iy. 504), and with O’Donnell, Prince 
of Tirconnell, as this excerpt denotes. The Lord 
Deputy and Council to the Privy Council, “‘ Ma- 
gawran and the titular bishops have their most fre- 
quent abode under O’Donnell,” vide vol. 1890, 
P. 82, a.p. 1592. And at pp. 94, 95, ibid., a.p. 

593, the Lord Deputy and Council write to 
Burghley, dated April 29, 1593, “ The intelligence 
of a combination in Ulster. Have written to the 
Earl of Tirone to make his personal repair to Dub- 
lin,” enclosing the declaration by Patrick M‘Art 
an (M‘Mahon), sheriff of the county of Mon- 


“by virtue of his oath taken before us h»th deposed, 
that one M‘Gauran, nominated the Primate of Ireland by 
Bulls* from the Pope, repaired to Maguire and after to 
O'Donnell, and used persuasive speeches unto them to for- 
bear all obedience to the State, and that before mid- 
May next the forces of the Pope and the King of Spain 
would arrive here to aid them against the Queen, and 
that presently hereupon the Primate and O'Donnell sent 
their letters to the Earl of Tyrone [ Margin, “ Cormock 
M ‘Baron, brother to the Earl Cormock M‘Baron and to 
Bryan M‘Hugh Oge (Brian M‘Hugh Oge, of Monaghan, 
proclaimed to be M‘Mahon), affirming the s»me, where- 
upon a day of meeting was appointed, at which day in 
the presence of the Earl of Tyrone at Dungannon, 
Maguire took an oatht to join with the Spanish forces, 
and after at another day of meeting at Ballynascanlan 
before the Earl of Tyrone, these persons combined 
together and by their corporal oaths taken did conclude 
to join in arms for the aiding of the Spanish navy, which 
the Primate affirmed to be more in number of ship 
masts than there were trees in a great wood in Maguire's 
country. The names of the conspirators that were 
sworn were Cormock M‘Baron, Bryan M‘Hugh Oge, 
Rossebane M‘Brene, Rory M‘Hugh Rory M‘Hugh 
Oge, brother of Brian M‘Hugh Oge, of Monahan), Art 
Oge M‘Art Moyle M‘Mahon (Art Oge M‘Art Moyle 
M‘Mahowne, brother to Patrick M‘Art Moyle M‘Mahon, 
sheriff of Monaghan), Art M'Rory M'‘Brene, Hugh 
M‘Rory M‘Brene, Brene Ne Sawagh, and Henry Oge 
O'Neill, none of Tyrone being then present, but the Earl 


* The action of His Holiness Clement VIIL in 
this great struggle between the sons of Erin and 
Queen Elizabeth was such that it can be taken that 
the celebrated Bull of Adrian IV. (temp. Hen. II), 
annexing Ireland to Eng] was revoked and cancel 
The effect on the religion of the country in subsequent 
ears was not what the latter Pope anticipated. So 
under this and other circumstances the preyiously men- 
tioned pontiff felt justified in the course he pursued. 
If the bold O'Neill had only proceeded to Dublin after 
his memorable victory at the Blackwater, the country 
would have been entirely under the contro! of his forces, 
See Mitchel’s ‘Hugh O'Neill’; also ‘The Life and 
Letters of Reagh Florence MacCarthy,’ by D. Mac- 
Carthy, 1867, pp. 170-172. 

¢ The examination of Moris O’Skanlon (in 
“ One that came in upon protection at the suit of the she 
of co, Monaghan”), taken before the Lord Deputy, June 9, 
1598 ; vide ‘C. 8, P. L., vol. 1890, pp. 112, 113. “ He further 
declareth by virtue of his oath that about Thursday was 
seven night, Sir Hugh Maguire, Cormock M‘Barron 
Henry Oge, Alexander M‘Donnell Oge, Shane Evarry, : 
brother to Maguire, and the supposed Primate x 
Edmond M'Gawran, met upon a hill in Slight Art’s 
country [in margin, “Part of Sir Turlough O’Neill’s 
country bounding upon Fermanagh ”], where the said 
Edmond held a book, whereupon the said parties took 
their oath ; but what it was this examinate knoweth not, 
but by hearsay, for that he stood sixty yards off, and as 
he heard it was that they ehould faithfully join together 
in all their doings and actions, The cause of his know- 
ledge is that he was then present and saw every of them 
take the book from the pretended Primate and put it 
towards their heads, and heard the report as before ; 
and for a further testimony he saith, that he sent the 
Seneschal of Monaghan word by his own messenger the 
same evening that he should be well upon his keeping, 
for that he feared they would come to prey his country. 
Vide ‘The Lord Deputy and Council to the vy 
Council,’ vol, 1890 aforesaid, pp, 112-113. 
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6 
and Art O'Hagan, The cause of bis knowledge is that he 


went into Tyrone to see his uncle Henry Oge O' Neill,” 
Josers Henry 
Liverpool. 


(To be continued. ) 


Gorn: Gornic.—It is not uninteresting to 
note how words once on the lips of all men become 
-bsolete, not from the natural changes brought 
about by the growth of language, but from their 
becoming connected with ideas of an elevated or 
= kind, which render the terms no longer fit 

use, 

The words Goth and Gothic are an example of 
this. Why the Goths, who were among the least 
barbarous of the tribes which overran the decaying 
empire, should have been chosen as the types of 
things coarse, debased, bad-mannered, and ugly, I 
do not know. Probably the ‘N. E. D.’ will some 
day inform us when, and perhaps by whom, the 
beautiful styles of architecture of the Middle Ages 
were first called Gothic. It was meant as a term 
of contempt, for it surely does not require proving 
that the Goths had no more to do with pointed 
architecture than the Seven Wise Masters had 
with the Peace of Amiens. It is one of those 
terms which possess inherent vitality. Those 
who use it to indicate the character of the old 
village churches which stud our land, and their 
unhappy imitations so familiar to all, rarely pause 
to consider how very far the word has become 
deflected from its proper meaning. We are quite 
willing to retain Gothic as an architectural term. 
If we were not it would make not an atom of 
difference. The Goths were a noble people, and 
there is no reason why the most soul-inspiring of 

all architectural styles should not be named after 
them, if we bear in mind that it is a sign-word 
only, not a term of affinity. 

Our predecessors, however, were not content 
with this use of the word. With them a bad- 
mannered, ill-dressed, or slovenly person was a 
Goth, and anything ugly, coarse, or in bad taste 
was Gothic. The whole of the Middle Ages were, 
of course, Gothic, so were the classic dresses of the 
women of the Oourt of Napoleon I., and the 
carved paddles and other objects which early 
navigators brought home from New Zealand. 
Those who read the literature of the last century 
and the first thirty years of this will encounter 
the word used in many incongruous senses. Here 
are a few samples. They might be increased 
almost without limit :— 

“ The unmeaning strokes of Gothicism.”—Archaologia, 
vol. i. p. 295. 

“A time when we are shaking off the shackles of 
ignorance, and emeruing from the Gothic darkness which 
surrounded us.”— Sporting Magazine, 1814, vol. xliv, 


p. 59. 
“ After a long night of tasteless Gothiciem,”—Best, 


From what I have heard from the elders, it 
seems that Goth, Gothic, and Gothicism were on 
every one’s lips when this old century was young. 
Now we never hear them. The architectural term 
bas lived, in other senses the words are dead, 
How is this? Words do not die, any more than 
come into being, without a reason. In this case 
I imagine the cause to be the increased interest 
in and admiration for medieval architecture. 
When it was the custom to despise our old build- 
ings it was natural to use these terms of contempt; 
when they became, instead of barbarisms to be got 
rid of, objects of reverent study, it seemed incon- 
gruous to apply to ugly and debased persons and 
things words which connoted some of the most 
lovely material creations that the hand of man has 
wrought, ASTARTE. 


Casttze Baryyarp Warp Scroot.—So many 
demolitions have occurred in the City of London 
in recent years, whereby such a large number of 
curious old memorials of the past have vanished 
from the public gaze, that it is really refreshing to 
a stroller of an antiquarian turn of mind to dis- 
cover that one such is still standing in Sermon 
Lane, near St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the above- 
named building bears the familiar figures of a boy 
and girl, together with the annexed inscriptions : 

Castle Baynard Ward School 
supported by voluntary contributions, 
This House was repaired «nd 
beautified by the Liberal Benefaction 
of John Cossins Esq. 
late of Redland Court near Bristol, 
Many Years a worthy inhabitant of this Parish 
and a generous Contributor 


to the Support of the 
Ward School, 


To the Glory of God 
and for the Benefit of 50 Poor 
Children of this Parish of Castle 
Baynard this House was 
Purchased at the Sole Cost of 
John Barber Esq Alderman of this 
Ward in the year of Our Lord, 1722, 


D. Harrison. 


Taackeray’s ‘Vanity Farr.’—We must not 
expect too much from cheap reprints ; but why do 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden announce, in their 
“ Minerva Library,” an edition of ‘ Vanity Fair: a 
Novel without a Plot’? The substitation of “Plot” 
for “Hero” seems uncalled for, especially as no 
copyright remains to be oe 

Epwarp MarsHatt, M.A. 


Tae Brste.—An inquiry is some- 
times made about the edition of the Bible which 
is thus named. I find two copies described in the 
current catalogue of a firm of well-known book- 
sellers, and to the description is appended a note 


Italy as It Is,’ 1828, p. 144, 


in which it is stated that this edition obtained its 
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ora designation because at St. Luke xxii. the 
eadline contains the word “ vinegar” instead of 
“vineyard.” The note further states that,— 

“ Of this most sumptuous of all the Oxford Bibles, three 
copies at least were printed on vellum, but it was soon 
after its appearance styled ‘A basket full of printers’ 
errors.’ Its beautiful typography could not save it. 
Indeed, it is now mainly sought by collectors for its 
celebrated faults.” 

Information of this kind, from such a source, one 
is inclinied to accept. The date of the copies named 
is given as 1717. F. Jarratt. 


“Deroyz” in Jonxson’s ‘ Dictionary.’— 

For this word Johnson has one example :— 
—on this 1 would depone 
As much as any cause I've known. 
* Hudibras,’ 

I have gone rapidly through ‘ Hudibras,’ running 
my eye down the ends of lines, and have failed of 
finding the passage. But I have found the fol- 


And if I durst, I would advance 
As much in ready maintenance 
As upon any case I ve known, 
(The rhyme is “‘ own”), III. iii. 690, 


Has not Johnson here, as not unfrequently, trusted 


his memory and misquoted? If so, he is doubly 
wrong, for he has fathered on Butler a piece of bad 
grammar. C. B. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Wrace Famity.—In ‘N. & Q,,’ 4" ix. 
216, is an interesting account of the distri- 
bution of Mary Wragg’s charity at Beckenham. 
One Mary Wragg died in 1737 (vide Lysons’s ‘En- 
virons of London,’ 1796, vol. iv. p. 299). She was 
the wife of Samuel Wragg, merchant, of London, 
whose will is dated 1749, and proved by his son 
William Wragg, January 26, 1760. The said 
William Wragg was an owner of extensive pro- 

y in South Carolina, as was his father. In 
the south aisle of Westminster Abbey isa fine ceno- 
— to his memory, placed there by his sister Mary 

ragg ; it adjoins that of Sir Cloudesley Shovell, 
and is inclose proximity to thatof the Wesleys. Wm. 
Wragge was shipwrecked on his way home from 
South Carolina in 1777, on the coast of Holland, 
and drowned, while ‘‘ his son, who accompanied him, 
‘was miraculously saved on a package, supported by 
a black slave, till he was cast on shore, on the coast 
of Holland” (so says the ‘Guide’ to the Abbey). 
In Beckenham Church is a fine large copper plate 
re Wragg’s charity, but owing to the enlargement 
of the church a short time ago, the vault of the 
Wraggs in the churchyard was covered by the 


church, and the Charity Commissioners ordered 
the quaint annual ceremony of inspecting the vault 
and coffins to be abandoned. Mary Wragg, the 
daughter, made her will in 1778, with four codicils 
and long statement, extending to 1794. She was 
of St. John, Westminster, and she appointed the 
famous Rev. William Romaine, Rector of Black- 
friars, her executor. Her will was proved in 1794. 
She gives full directions about the Wragg charity, 
brass plate, &c. What I want to discover is the 
relationship between Samuel Wragg and William 
Wragg, a Quaker merchant of London (son of 
William Wragg, of Derby), who died near Croydon 
in 1737, aged seventy-nine. That there was a 
relationship is evident, as not only does one 
Samuel Wragg—not of William Wragg’s imme- 
diate family apparently—sign several Quaker 
marriage certificates of William’s family, but his 
will is witnessed by David Barclay, grandson of 
the Quaker apologist. An infant son of William 
Wragg’s was also named Samuel; and in the will 
of his son-in-law Benjamin Bell, of Leadenhall 
Street, ae! in South Carolina is alluded to. 
I should be particularly glad of a copy of the M.I. 
in Beckenham to the Wraggs, if such exists, or 
apy other notices of the family. 
Josern J. 
Frieston Lodge, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


Sir Josera Ya Juper (1722-1770).—In 
the ‘ Manchester School Register ’ (vol. i. pp. 7 and 
221) is a memoir of this eminent judge, who was 
admitted into the school Aug. 8, 1737, the entry 
being “Joseph, son of Joseph Yates, of Man- 
chester, esquire.” It is also stated in ‘ Carlisle’s 
Grammar ools’ (vol. ii. p. 698) that he was at 
Appleby School, in Westmoreland, probably before 
his admission to Manchester. he memoir is 
signed C., indicating it to be by the pen of my old 
friend the late Mr. James Crossley, of Manchester, 
a man of great information and an eminent 
antiquary. No mention, however, occurs of the 
scholar proceeding to either university, but on a 
reference to Foss’s ‘ Dictionary of English Judges’ 
(1066-1870) I find it distinctly stated that he was 
a member of Queen’s College, Oxford, though 
nothing is said of his graduation. He was 
appointed one of the judges of the King’s Bench 
in 1763, and transferred to the Common Pleas in 
1770, but held the latter appointment little more 
than a month, when he died. He was buried at 
Cheam, in Surrey, where there is a monument to 
his memory. 

Sir Joseph Yates is thus alluded to shortly after 
his death by Junius in his first letter to Lord 
Mansfield, under date Nov. 14, 1770:— 

** The name of Mr. Justice Yates will naturally revive 
in your mind some of those emotions of fear and detesta- 
tion with which you always beheld him. That great 
lawyer, that honest man, saw your whole conduct in the 
light that Ido. After years of ineffectual resistance to 
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the pernicious principles introduced by your lordship, 
and uniformly supported by your humble friends upon the 
bench, he determined to quit a court whose proceedings 
and decisions he could nei assent to with honour, nor 
oppose with success.” 

In 1775 his widow, Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heir of Charles Baldwyn, of Munslow, Shropshire, 
was married to Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of 
Rochester, a great benefactor to Queen’s College, 
where he had been educated, and which was pre- 
sumably the college of Sir Joseph Yates. Is there 
any portrait in oils or any e ved portrait 
existing? This question is asked as my friend 
the Provost of Queen’s College is making a col- 
lection of engraved portraits of eminent alumni, 
amongst whom this upright judge is not the least. 

Pioxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Warre Jer.—In Jean Valjean’s ic dying 
scene in the last chapter but one of ‘Les Misér- 
ables,’ Valjean says, ‘‘ Le jais noir vient d’Angle- 
terre, le jais blanc vient de Norvége.” As “‘ jet- 
black” is a most common simile, does not ‘‘ white 
jet”’ seem something like a contradiction? We 
should say, ‘‘ Her hair is as black as jet”; but if 
there is also white jet, we might say, ‘‘ Her hands 
are as white as jet,” which w sound like a 
more than doubtful compliment. Victor Hugo 
must certainly know better than I do; but may I 
ask if what the great novelist calls “‘jais blanc” is 
really jet at all ; and, if not, what is it? M. Gase 
= no other meaning of “* jais ” than “ jet,” but 

piers defines it also as “black amber.” Annan- 
dale defines “jet” as “a highly compact species 
of coal, susceptible of a polish, deep black 
and glossy.” May the “jais blanc” be a species 
of amber ? Bovcuisr. 


Henry Hossey, or Kewr.—Who are the pre- 
sent representatives of Henry Hussey, a man of 
great power in the reign of Edward III., who 
owned Dene, in Wingeham, and estates at Len- 
ham, Boughton, and Stourmouth? In what year 
did he buy the Dene estate in this parish from 
the Dene family? This and Stourmouth they 
sold in the reign of Henry VI. 


Foop Laws or Eastern Reticions.—I should 
be grateful for the favour of full references as to 
the best accounts of the food laws of the Koran 
and Eastern religions generally, as well as the 
slaughtering of their food animals. 

J. Lawrence Hamitron, 


Suerirr or Forres, —In the Tower Miscel- 
laneous Rolls (No. 459/77) and in the Chancery 
Miscellaneous Rolls (No. 474) mention is made of 
Sir William de Dolays, Sheriff of Forres in 1291-92. 
Can any one tell me what seal was used by this 


individual? As Sheriff of Forres in somewhat 
stirring times, it seems probable that many docu- 
ments must have borne his seal, and I should be 


learn what its descripti 


Baker Famrty.—Charles Baker, of West Ham, 
Essex, grandson of Sir Richard Baker, the 
chronicler, by his will (1675) mentions his testa- 
tor’s brother Richard. I should be much obliged 
for any information respecting this Richard Baker, 
his locality, family, or otherwise. Lixcouy. 


Vicar or Newcasttz.—In Foote’s play ‘ The 
Devil upon Two Sticks’ (1768, Act I.), Margaret, 
an early advocate of women’s rights, scores off Sir 
Thomas Maxwell in a burst of scornful eloquence : 

“Had you analiz’d the Pragmatic Sanction, and the 
family compact ; had you toil’d thro’ the laborious pages 
of the Vinerian professor, or estimated the prevai 
manners with the Vicar of Newcastle; in a word, 

ou read Amicus upon Taxation, and Inimi upon 
presentation, you would have known that, in spite of 
the frippery French Salick laws, woman isa free agent, 
@ noun substantive entity,” &c. 
Who is the Vicar of Newcastle here alluded to? 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


“Goop rxrentions.”—“ Hell (a wise man has 
said) is paved with good intentions. Pluck ' 
the stones, then, ye sluggards, and break the devil’s 
head with them.” So writes Augustus Hare in 
‘ Guesses at Truth’ (“Golden Treasury” Series, 
p. 180). Surely he misquotes! Ought not the 
proverb to read, “The way to hell is paved with 
good intentions”? Who was the “wise man” who 
said it? I have always understood it to re 
verb of unknown authorship. 

Avurnor Wanten.—Some fifty-five years ago, 
when I was a boy, I learnt at school a sort of poem 
or recitation on war, in which occurred :— 

One murder makes a villain, 

Millions a hero, 

And numbers sanctify the crime. otal 
The same ideas in Blair’s poem 
Grave,’ and more ody in Cowper's ‘ Task’; but 
the words are not there. I wish to trace them and 
their author. F. R. 8. 
(They are in Porteous, ‘On Death,’] 


“ Yorrerizp.”—In the course of conversation I 
heard a cultured Jew use this word in the sense 
of being deceived or overreached. What is its 
derivation ? J. 


Famity.—OCan any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me any information regarding the Rev. Samuel 
Hardman, Presbyterian minister? He lived early 
in the last century, and was buried at Stockport. 
He died 1761, and in the register is entered as old 
Master Hardman 


; also his wife Lettuce. What 
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was her maiden name; and where were they 
married ? H. ©. H. 


Bancor.—Some years since I remember seeing 
it stated in Church Bells that Bangor is not a 
city. Is this correct ? 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


Gengatocy.—What book of reference 
will best show the successive generations, without 
break, up to the earliest ancestor of Pharamond, 
King of the West Franks ? 

Cuartzs 8. Krxa, Bart. 

Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Daveurers or Jonny or Gaunt.—Joan Jakell, 
of Honiton, Devon, widow, by her will, dated 
1529, gave, amongst other bequests, ‘‘To the 
was this inte ere they a religious 
body ? R. Ne 

M.P., Lone Partiament.—Sir Richard Wynn, 
Bart., M.P. for Liverpool in the Long Parliament, 
died in 1649 (Carlyle’s list). Was he “Treasurer 
and Receiver-General to the Queen’s Majesty” 
in April, 1631? Sir George Wentworth Strafford’s 
brother was M.P. for Pontefract in 1640. Was he 
the same person who signed a warrant ‘‘ by the 
Lords Justices and Council ” of Ireland in Novem- 
ber, 1642, at Dublin? This document is signed 
by others of the Irish Council. I know that 
Strafford’s brother Sir George was a Privy Coun- 
cillor of Ireland; but could any other “G. Went- 
worth” have signed this document? Among other 
signatures on the warrant are those of Jo. Borlase 
and J. Temple. Was either of these a member of 
the Long Parliament? In Carlyle’s list there are 
two John Borlases, members for Corfe Castle and 
Marlow respectively, and two J. Temples, mem- 
bers for Bramber and Chichester a, 


Bertaa.—The mother of Charlemagne is said 
to have been the granddaughter of “an Eastern 
Emperor.” What was his name, and also that of 
his son, the father of Bertha? x. 


AurHors or Quotations WanTEeD.— 
One time the harp of Innisfail 
Was tuned to notes of g 
But yet did oftener tell a tale 


Of more prevailing sadness, F. H. 
On the spare diet of a smile. 
F. C. TERRY. 


Let wicked hands ee 
Rake up the ashes of the sinful dust. G. A. 


= peut sans s’émouvoir supporter une offense 
‘eut mieux prendre & son point l’heure de sa vengeance. 
Asan Doray. 


Stretching out to be kissed by the 


Beglics, 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
(8 S. iii. 88, 173, 496 ; iv. 136, 269, 409.) 


I willingly transcribe the note in Hallam for 
which Mr. CO. A. Warp asks. It occurs in hie 
‘ Middle Ages,’ eighth ed., 1841, vol. ii. p. 237, 
and is as follows :— 


“A notion is entertained by many people, and not 
without the authority of some very respectable names, 
that the king is one of the three estates of the realm, 
the lords spiritual and temporal forming together the 
second, as the commons in Parliament do the third. 
This is contradicted by the general tenor of our ancient 
records and law-books ; and indeed the analogy of other 
governments ought to have the greatest weight, even if 
more reason for doubt appeared upon the face of our own 
authorities. But the instances where the three estates 
are declared or implied to be the nobility, clergy, and 
commons, or at least their representatives in Parliament, 
are too numerous for insertion. This land standeth, 
says the Chancellor Stillington, in 7th Edward IV., by 
three states, and above that one principal, that is to 
wit, lords spiritual, lords temporal, and commons, and 
over that, state-royal, as our sovereign lord the King. 
* Rot. Parl.,’ vol. v. p. 622. Thus, too, it is declared that 
the treaty of Staples in 1492 was to be confirmed ‘ per 
tres status regni Anglia rité‘et debité convocatos, videlicet 
per prelatos et clerum, nobiles et communitates ejusdem 
regni.” Rymer, t. xii. 5 508. I will not however sup- 
press one passage, and the only instance that has 
occurred in my reading, where the king does appear to 
have been reckoned among the three estates, The com- 
mone say, in the 2nd of Henry IV., that the states of the 
realm may be compared to a trinity, that is, the king, 
the lords spiritual and temporal, and the commons, 
* Rot. Parl.,’ vol. iii, p. 459. In this expression, however, 
the sense shows, that by estates of the realm they meant 
members or neces:ary parts of the Parliament. White- 
locke, ‘On the Parliamentary Writ,’ vol. ii. p, 43, argues 
at length, that the three estates are king, lords, and com- 
mons, which seems to have been a current doctrine 
among the popular lawyers of the seventeenth century, 
His reasoning is chiefly grounded on the baronial tenure 
of bishops, the validity of acts passed against their con- 
sent, a other arguments of the same kind ; which might 
go to prove that there are only at present two a 
but can never turn the king into one. The source 
this error is an inattention to the primary sense of the 
word estate (status), which means an order or condition 
into which men are classed by the institutions of society. 
It is only in a secondary, or rather an elliptical applica- 
tion, that it can be referred to their representatives in 
Parliament, or national councils, The lords temporal, 
indeed, are identical with the estate of the nobility ; but 
the House of Commons is not, strictly speaking, the 
estate of commonalty, to which its members belong, and 
from which they are deputed. So the whole body of the 
clergy are, properly speaking, one of the estates, and are 
described as such in the older authorities, 21 Ric. IT. 
(‘ Rot. Parl.,’ vol. iii, p, 348) ; though latterly the lords 

iritual in Parliament acquired, with less correctness, 
that appellation. Hody on ‘ Convocations,’ p. 426. The 
bishops, indeed, may be said, constructively, to represent 
the whole of the clergy, with whose grievances they are 
supposed to be best acquainted, and whose rights it is 
their peculiar duty to defend. And I do not find that 
the inferior clergy had any other representation in the 
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cortes of Castile and Aragon, where the ecclesiastical 
order was always counted among the estates of the 


R. M. 


It is evident that in James I.’s time the Parlia- 
ment did consider the three estates to consist of 
the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, the 
Commons, as we a see from the Fifth of Novem- 
ber Service in our old Prayer Books ; the heading 
is “for the happy Deliverance of King James I. 
and the three Estates of Eogland”; where the 
King is distinguished from the three estates. If 
my memory does not deceive me, Hooker makes 
the same distinction. Mr. 0. A. Warp is cer- 
tainly wrong when he writes: ‘‘The king is the 
head of the Protestant Church, so if the three 
estates consist of clergy, lords, and commons, the 
Church is not represented without the presence of 
the king.” If so, then it must be equally true 
that the State cannot be represented unless the 
king be present, for certainly the king is head of 
the State ; but neither is true, for the estates are 
complete without the presence of the king. The 
title of Head of the Church was given by Act of 
Parliament to Henry VIII.; but the Act which 
gave it was repealed by Mary, and was not re- 
enacted ; the king holds the position of supreme 

vernor in all causes ecclesiastical and civil ; the 

w knows not the title of Head of the Church, 
neither does the Church know itself by the term 
Protestant, which nowhere appears in the Prayer 
Book or Canons. E. 


Pixe or Mevprers, Came. (8" iv, 288).— 
I do not think any pedigree of this family bas ever 
been printed, but I am able to furnish the follow- 
ing particulars. 

George Pike, ob. 1658, was a widower. In 1643 
he bad lands in Birdwood, co. Essex, and on 
July 20, 1648, purchased the manor of Bathorne, 
alias Bapthorne, in Birdwood aforesaid ; had issue 
George, Anne, Cecilia, Mary, and Elizabeth, with 
regard to whose order of primogeniture all I can 
affirm is, that Anne was the eldest daughter, and 
Elizabeth the youngest child. George Pike, junior, 
married at Aspeden Oburch, co. Hert., July 2, 
1660, Anne, daughter of Ralph Freeman, of 
Aspeden Hall, Esq., by Mary, his wife, daughter 
of Sir William Hewyt, Knt. He would appear 
to have died s.p., as his sisters became his coheirs. 
Anne, born cir. 1625, married (li. Bp. Lon., 
Nov. 14, 1643, for St. Bride or St. Mary Magdalen, 
Violet, of Pinkney, co. 

° q -, and dying v.p. left a son George 
Violet. Cecilia marri oa Thomas James. 
Mary—Le Neve calls her “ Mercy” —was wife of 
Sie James Whitlock, of Trumpington, co. Camb., 
Knt., by whom she had issue. Elizabeth, born 
cir, 1638, married (li. Bp. Len., Nov. 18, 1661, 
for SS. Bartholomew Great or Peter's, Paul’s 


Wharf) Gregory Baker, of Bishop's Stortford, 
bachelor; in Foster's edition of Col. Chester’s 
licences her father is wrongly styled, correctly in 
the Harl. Soc. copy. Mr. Baker died shortly 
after, and his widow married (li. V. G., Oct. 18, 1662, 
for Great or Little Bartholomew) John Crowche, 
of Alcewick Hall, in Layston, co. Hert., Esq. Her 
son John Pike Crowche inherited the Birdwood 
property, and either his son or grandson 

the name of Pike in lieu of Crowche. 

George Pike’s will, dated Aug. 10, 1658, | 
(P.C.C. 585, Wootton) Oct. 17, 1658, by George 
Pike, Esq., the son, the sole executor. Testator 
styles himself “George Pike of Mildreth in the 
County of Cambridge esquire ”; funeral charge not 
to exceed 250/. and 1302 of that to be expended 
on monument ; daughter Whitlock and her hus- 
band to give a release of lands in Blackwall and 
Poplar (which testator purchased of Jobn Procod) 
to the use of son-in-law James, as part of bis wife’s 
portion ; 101, to poor of Mildreth “ to be delivered 
to the collectors for the said poor, to remaine for 
ever for a stock for poor of the said Town to set 
them on work”; 51. to poor of Milborne adjacent, 
in like manner ; 301. to 30 poorest—with prefer- 
ence for widows—of Mildreth for “black garments 
gownes and coats to be worne at my funeral ”; 201. 
to 20 poorest of Milborne in same way. Testator 
recites that on May 31, 1647, he redeemed mort- 
gage on lands of son-in-law Violet, viz., Pinkney, 
alias Tatterset, Boyvils alias Bigvils, Lacies, Moor 
Hall, and Wickens, all in Manor of Tatterset, co. 
Norfolk, from one Mr, Edward Brograve, to whom 
they bad fallen in marriage, from Mr. Robert Burges 
of Norwich, the mortgagee ; devises all said lands 
to grandson, George Violet, and recites that they 
were his father and grandfather's respectively, 
William and Thomas Violet, both deceased. 
Guardianship of said dson till of age to son 
and daughter James. To daughter, Elizabeth Pike, 
3,000 marks at twenty-one or marriage, provided she 
do not bestow he without consent of sons-in-law 
James and Whitlock. Recites that “ my kinsman 
Edward Heighes of Binsted in Hants, Esq.,” was 
on Sept. 10, 1655, indebted to testator rent 
charge of lands at Binstead, he to be excused 2604 
thereof. Sons-in-law James and Whitlock and “my 
cozen Mr. William Gore fellow of Queen’s ae 
in Cambridge” to be overseers. Gives to grand- 
child Mary Pitchard 50/. at twenty-one or marriage. 

Arms used by Pike of Meldreth ;: Az, three 
pikes naiant or. I see, on further reference to Le 
Neve, that he styles “ Mercy,” Lady Whitlock, the 
“third daughter and coheir,” and states she had 
been previously married to one Pychard. This 
explains the last bequest. She is distinctly called 
**Mary” in the will, From part xvii. of Close 
Roll 18 Oar. II., No. 13, I have just learned that 
+ indentares trip., Oct. 20, 1666, between George 

iolett, of Meldreth, Gent., and George Pike, of 
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the same, E-q., of the first part; Benjamin Vesey, 
of Staple Inn, London, Gent., of second; Jobn 
Crouch and Francis Oldfield, both of Staple Inn 
aforesaid, gentlemen, of the third. Said first 
ies disentail the manor of Tattersett, co. Nor- 

k. ©. E. Gitpersome-Dickinson, 
8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


Tue Eartiest Weexty Journat or Science 
(8* S. iv. 444).—It is perhaps worth recording that 
the interesting scientific review Weekly Me- 
mortals for the Ingenious, had an earlier birth 
than that assigned by your correspondent, and, 
moreover, a rival publication, closely resembling 
it in form and matter, was being issued during the 
same year. This was the outcome of a quarrel 
between author and publisher, upon which the 
annexed particulars may throw some light. 

No. 1 was issued “‘Munday, January 16, 
1681/2,” and in the Preface we read :-— 

“If the R. 8. [Royal Society) shall think my en- 
deavours in this kind any way subservient to their designes, 
it may animate my industry to perform thi in the 
best manner I may, none being more ly their 
servant than myself.” 

The printers were Henry Faithorne and John 
Kersey, and the weekly issue by them appears to 
have proceeded smoothly until the publication of 
No. 9, ‘‘ Munday, March 13, 1681/2.” This was 

inted by J. O. and Freeman Collins, Old Bayley. 

ith No, 11 the printing reverted to Faithorne 
and Kersey, but No. 10 is wanting, and the record 
for the week which would bave been embraced by 
it is omitted. Notwithstanding this the pagina- 
tion is continuous over the gap. At the end of 
No. 12 we read :— 

“ Advertisement.—Whereas a certain Huffish Gentle- 
man, stiling himeelf an Author, pretends a Concern 
in these Papers, and in order to promote the Sale of his 
own Ware, by Advertisements disturbs the Publick with 
Complaints of unknown Injuries done to his Worth and 
Dignity ; the Booksellers think fit to repeat this Notice, 
That they being encourag’d by the Justice of their 
Cause, which They are ready to make appear to all In- 
= Gentlemen, do resolve to proceed in the Weekly 

blication of these Memorials.” 

This marks the dispute with the original and 
anonymous author, who, as will be seen later, con- 
tinued to publish on his own account. The 
Memorials were issued week by week until 
January 15, 1683, when the numbers were pub- 
lished in collected form with an index and de- 
dication to the Hon. Robert Boyle. There are 
several illustrations scattered throughout its pages. 
As the result of the dispute mentioned, the original 
ang began again with a No. 1, dated “ Mun- 
doy, March 20, 1681/2,” at the end of which he 

forms the reader that he has priated No. 8 and 
No. 9, and intends that the public shall receive 
them in their due course of numbers; and this 
undertaking was duly carried out. His opinion 
upon his treatment is thus set forth in No, 2 :— 


“ An Advertisement, Whereas Henry Faithorn Book- 
seller, at the Rose in S. Pauls Churchyard, has sur- 
reptitiously reprinted two of these Memorials, viz., No.9 
and No, 1 (aliae No. 10 as he calls it) and has publickly 
in Thompson's Intelligence, March the 21, set his »wn 
and his Partner's Names to this creditable Act, and invites 
Gentlemen to his Shop for a Cheap Penny-worth as such 
Stoln Goods are wont to be afforded at: It is conceived 
that those Gentlemen to whom these Memorimls may be 
grateful, being —— most of them Authors them- 
selves, or may be so, will have a greater regard to the 
Laborious Industry of an Author, than to encourage a 
Person, who without the least colour of Right to his 
Copies, shall publickly invade him with Scurrilous Lan- 
guage, and Print upon him, meerly because he will not 
give him his Copies, or, to bis own loss, continue him 
interested in the Sale of them, after his refusal to pro- 
ceed, as he began, with the impression of them, by 
Agreement with the Author. In the mean time the 
Agressor may find there will be Justice enough in the 
Nation to check his Insolence, more than his Unthinking 
Brain is aware on.” 

No. 29, * —- Sept. 25, 1682,” was the last 
published, and the whole series, like the other 
numbers, were issued in a collected form with an 
index and a preface. Perhaps some of your readers 
can suggest the original author of the ‘ Memorials.” 
T. E. James. 


Royal Society, Burlington House. 


Otwey S. iv. 508).—There are three 
of the name of Olney in England : (1) Olney, near 
Newport Pagnell, N.E. Bucks, the home of Cowper 
and Newton ; (2) Olney, or Oaley, a hamlet near 
Rugby ; (3) Olney, or Alney Island, in the river 
Severn, at Gloucester, where Irounde and Canute 
agreed to divide the kingdom, 1016. 
Wm. H. Peer. 


Curse or Scortanp iii. 367, 398, 416, 
453; iv. 319, 537).—Farazr Oswatp, 0.S.B., 
writes, iii. 416: **Lam told on good authority 
that the identical card,” on which Cumberland 
wrote the order for the massacre, “is preserved at 
Slains Castle, Aberdeenshire, the seat of Lord 
Errol.” My friend Capt, Webbe, who married a 
sister of the present Lord Errol, has most kindly 
made a search for this card, and he writes to me : 

“The only card I can find among the Kilmarnock 
papers is the eight of diamonds; it has a short letter 
written on the back of it from the Duke of Hamilton to 
the Countess of Yar th, expressing regret at his not 
having been able to call upon her. There is no other 
card, nor has my wife ever heard of there ever having 
been another in existence bere.” 

W. Cooks, F.S.A. 


Jackson Famity S. iv. 428).—There is no 
such coat in Papworth as Per pale indented or 
and argent. The nearest to it is Per pale in- 
dented or and azure, Holand, Gosnold, Parleis 
(Parleys or Parlys); the same, or and s., 

(Sir Henry Borle). Frorence Scarverr. 


Jovenite Avrsors (8" S. iv. 349, 490).—The 
query under this head has been answered in part 
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letter. I am informed by a correspondent at 

bridge that a copy of Thirlwall’s ‘ Primitize’ 

was bought at the sale of the library of the late 
Master of Trinity College. F. Janratt. 


Howard Dudley produced another book when 
he was sixteen, ‘The History and Antiquities of 
Horsham’ (privately printed, London), 1836. 

Epwarp H. 


ALL, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Bowwer (8 §S. iv. 429).—In ‘Visitation of 
Oheshire, 1580,’ Harl. Soc., vol. xviii. p. 205, a 
foot-note adds that Elizabeth, the mother of Bouner, 
died at Fulham in King Edward VI.’s time, “when 
Boner was prisoner in the Marshalsey, who, not- 
withstanding, gave for her mourning coates at her 
death.” Bonner was imprisoned shortly after Ed- 
ward's accession to the throne. 

B, Frorence 


“Edmund Sa (whome wee call Edmund Boner) 
was the base son of George Savage, Parson of Dunham, 
in Dunham, Cheshire (who was the natural son of Sir 
John Savage, Knight of the Garter), and Elizabeth ffrods- 
ham, who being with child was sent out of Cheshire to 
one that was called Savage, of Emley, in Worcestershire, 
(After the birth of Edmund (Bonner) | one Boner, asawyer, 
with Mr, Armingsham, married ber and had issue. They 
resided at Potter’s Handley, in W: tershire. Eliza- 
beth ffrodsham (Boner) died at Fulham in K. E, 6 

during the imprisonment of (her son) Boner in 

e Marshalsey, who, notwi gave for her 
mourning coates at her death.” 


See Harleian Soc., vol. xviii. p. 205. 


Taamasp (8 §S, iv. 448).—Thamasp was a cele- 
brated Persian general who became king. He was 
born 1688, and assassinated in 1747. His history, 
written in Persian, was translated into French by 
Will. Jones in 1770. Constance Russet. 


Lear-rroc Bratz (8 §. iv. 447).—I have 
always understood that the Bible to which the 
term “‘ Frog” or ‘‘ Leap-frog” was applied is the 

550, the title-page of which has a representation 
of several frogs. This Bible was reissued, with 
different preliminary matter, by ‘‘ Andrewe Hester, 
dwellynge in Paules churchyard at the sygne of 
the whyte horse,” and atterwards again reissued, 
with another new title-page, by Richard Jugge. 


J. R. Dore, 


“ New Wesruister (8" S. iv. 409). 
—The building about which V.H.LL.L.C.LV. in- 
oo was in all parish documents and proceedings 

ways known as the “‘New Chapel,” and was 
upon the site, or nearly so, of the church now 
known as Christ Church, about half way up 
Victoria Street, on the right-hand side going from 
Westminster Abbey. The New Chapel was built 
upon a piece of waste ground, the property of the 


Dean and Chapter of Westminster, for the pu 

of founding which the Rev. Dr. George a 
Prebendary of St. Peter’s Abbey, left by his will, 
dated April 24, 1631, the sum of 400/., making a 
stipulation that it was to be used for “ Publick 
Prayers on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Frida 
and for prayers ~ y plain catechisings on Sunday 

purpose, and was supplemen vy 

5001. from Sir Robert Pye, to be devoted towards 
“the furniture and benches.” — Laud 
gave 1,000/. and some very quaint old glass, 
which latter was, by order of Sir Robert Harley, 
during the Rebellion, torn out of the windows, 
made into heaps, and by the soldiery trodden to 
pieces, which was by him denominated “ i 

a jig to Laud.” The vestry of St. Margaret’s, in 
1638, gave 2001, and Dr. Sutton a like amount, 
A licence under the Privy Seal was granted, under 
which the building was erected, the fabric itself 
being completed in 1636, and by order of the 
House of Commons it was opened for divine 
worship in December, 1642. Several men of note 
were ministers here : Robert Twisse, who died in 
1674; John Hayns, who died 1680. Onesiphorus 
Roode, who succeeded Herbert Palmer in 1648, was 
also one. He was chaplain to the Upper House 
after the expulsion of the bishops. Thomas Jekyll, 
D.D., Rector of Cottenham, died in 1698. The 
others were John Taylor, 1740; Lawrence Brod- 
rick, D.D., 1795; Jobn Davies; Isaac Saunders ; 
William Matter; and Thomas Sims. But the 
most eminent was Dr. George Smaldridge, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, a the Dean and 
Chapter, 1692. (See Chalmers’s ‘Dictionary of 
Biography.’) The present church was dedicated in 
the name of our Lord on Dec. 14, 1843, and is said 
by those versed in architecture to be a very beauti- 
ful structure. It still wants the tower, for which 
funds have been accumulating for many years. 
There are many matters of interest connected with 
this church which time and space forbid being 
entered upon here. W. E. Hartanp-Oxuer. 

20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


Your dent is referred to an interesting 
paper on Herbert Palmer and his works, by Mr. 
Grosakt, given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. vi. 221, 525. 
The date of his death and his burial-place were the 
subject of another communication (see 3" S. vii. 
11), from which we learn, on the authority of 
Peter Cunningham, that New Chapel, Broadway, 
Westminster, was a chapel of ease to St. Mar- 
garet’s, since replaced by a new church, dedicated 
Dec. 14, 1843, and called Christ Church. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Christ Church, Broadway, stands upon the site 
of the New Chapel. The chapel was built bya 
licence under the Privy Seal, and was opened by 
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an order of the House of Commons in December, 
1642. Onesiphorus Roode, who succeeded Her- 
bert Palmer in the living, acted as chaplain of the 
Upper House after the expulsion of the bishops. 
See Walcott’s ‘ Westminster’ pp. 


Transtation Wawnrep (8 S. iv. 
447).—I know of four versions of Petronius 
Arbiter. (1) William Burnaby, 1694 ; (2) Thomas 
Brown, 1708 ; (3) Mr. Addison, 1736 ; (4) W. K. 
Kelly (editor in ‘‘ Bohn’s Classical Library,” 1854). 
The only one of these that I have read is that by 
Mr. Addison, Who was he? It has occurred to 
me that it may be an assumed name, and that the 
real author was Harris, the man who wrote the 
* List of Covent Garden Ladies’ and ‘The Ghost 
of Moll King.’ I trust that the book, whoever 
made it, will not be reprinted. 

Epowarp 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

The Satyr of Titus Petronius Arbiter, with its F 
ments recovered at Belgrade. Translated into Engli 
by William Burnaby, &c., London, 1694, sm, 8vo. 

Thesame, Translated by Mr. Addison, with Life of 
Petronius, &c,, London, 1736, 12mo, 

Petronius Arbiter, literally translated (with Proper- 
tius, Joannes Secundus, and Aristenetus). Edited by 
W. K. Kelly, London (‘Bohn’s Classical Library”), 


1854, post 8vo, 
Joun Rapctirre. 


There is an E translation of Petronius 
Arbiter, 8vo., 1708 ; 12mo., 1736; translated by 
several hands, with a key by a person of honour, 
8vo., 1714. Also with Propertius and others, by 
Kelly, in Bohn’s series. See Bohn’s ‘ re 


Date or THE First Enaravine ow Sree. 
8. iv. 164, 270).—Webster-Mahn explains what is 
meant by “‘ Sidero Graphia ”:— 

“*Siderography, n. [Fr. hie, from Gr. 
oWnpoc, iron, and to engrave, write}. The 
art or practice of steel engraving ; especially the process 
imvented by Perkins, of multiplying facsimiles of an en- 
graved steel plate, by first rolling over it, when hardened, 
@ soft steel cylinder, and then rolling the cylinder, when 
hardened, over a soft steel plate, which thus becomes a 
facsimile of the original ; now superseded by electrotypy.” 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Six Curistopser Wren’s Errrara (8* S. iv. 
261, 349, 413)—I have been much interested in 
the discussion on this +“ for I have often 
noticed how persistently this epitaph has been 
misquoted. I am glad to see that ‘N. & Q.’ has 
now gibbeted the blunder, as Mr. J. T. Pace puts 
it. I may perhaps take the opportunity of wen- 
tioning that there is a strange parody of this 
epitaph on a grave in Brompton Cemetery. Be- 
neath a humble head and y stone, near the 

Road entrance, lie the remains of old 


‘**Tom” Faulkner, the ‘‘ historian of Chelsea,” of 
Fulham, and other parishes of West London. On 
the stone is the following: ‘‘ Ulcior, si monu- 
mentum requiris, libros ejus diligenter evolve.” 
I can only suppose that the monumental mason 
blundered, should have written “lector” for 
“ulcior.” The inscription is a quaint adaptation of 
Wren’s immortal epitaph. Jas. Finer. 


(8 ii. 528).—There is 
an example of the word “stack” for “shaft” in 
* Jim Bludso, of the Prairie Belle’:— 

Through the hot, black breath of the burnin’ boat 
Jim Bludso’s voice was heard, 
And they all had trust in his cussedness 
And knowed he would keep his word. 
And sure 's you ‘re born, they all got off 
Afore the smokestacks fell,— 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 
* Little Breeches, and other Pieces by Col. John Hay,’ 
London, Camden Hotten, p. 17. 
I suppose that “ smokestack ” is an Americanism. 
Ropert 
ming e’ will supply some particulars 
of the life of this gentleman ad, sharp.” 
Gro, OLvLow. 


County Macisrrates §. iv. 489).— 
County magistrates, in the modern sense of the 
words, and as contradistinguished from the ancient 
conservators of the peace, who were chosen by the 
freeholders in full County Court, were first 
pointed in 1326 under the statute 1 Edw. I 
st. 2, c. 16. It was not, however, until the 
statute 34 Edw. III. c. 1 gave them the power 
of trying felonies that they acquired the title of 
justices of the peace. Upon the subject, ly, 
see Blackstone's ‘ Commentaries,’ sixteenth edition, 
edit. Coleridge, vol. i. pp. 349-354. 

F. Sypwey Wapprveror. 

Capstone House, Eammersmith, 

This query, to which no reply has been given, 
appeared upwards of thirty-five years ago (2™¢ S. 
vi. 189). Everarp Home OoLemay. 

Brecknock Road, 


Tittz or Boox S. iv. 367, 471). —* Reminis- 
cences of a Soldier, by William Kier Stuart, 
1874, London, Hurst, 2 vols. This is probably the 


work your ndent is seeking. 
. E. 
8, Morrison Street, 8.W. 


Srracuey Famity (8" ii. 508; iii. 14, 1 
256 ; iv. 388),—In the ‘ Calendar of State Papers’ 
find that the Keyes who married Lady Mary Grey 
was named Thomas, and that he was Serjeant- 
Porter. Most of the peerages and quaint old 
Faller speak of Martin Keyes, Groom-Porter. In 
the ‘State Papers’ there is a letter dated May 7, 
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1750, from “Sandgate Castle,” wherein Keyes 
solicits the Archbishop of Canterbury “that he 
will be a mean to the Queen for mercy, and that, 
according to the laws of God, he may be permitted 
to live with his wife.” Thomas Keyes appears to 
have died a little more than a year after the date 
of this Sandgate Castle letter. Did he die there ? 
Harpric Morpuyry. 
Sandgate, Kent, 


Tue or THe Frexcu Currassiers AT 
Warertoo (8" iv. 383).—Those who have 
made a study of its tactical details will know how 
difficult it is to reconcile the many conflicting and 
confusing accounts of the battle of Waterloo. 
French accounts are generally not the most trust- 
worthy. They ‘‘ vary so much among themselves 
that it is impossible to gather from them, either in 
detail or in the te, anything like a know- 
ledge of the truth.’ writes Gleig,* who him- 
self is often inaccurate and seldom impartial. 
Describing what I take to be the episode under 
discussion, he merely says that ‘‘some” of the 
French COuirassiers floundered into a sandpit, 
where they died to a man. As to Victor Hugo, 
an able critic of military historyt recommends to 
the student’s notice the chapters on the battle in 
‘Les Misérables,’ “not for their historic value, 
which is slight, but for their powerful scene- 
painting.” In a note relative to the Ohain road 
the same authority says :— 

“The western portion of road was probably slightly 

sunk ; certainly not so much as Victor Hugo describes 
in the * Misérables,’ but still a little. Charras thinks 
about six feet : 1 should be inclined, after much investi- 
gation, to put it at an average of three or four.” 
And once again, when discussing the French 
cavalry charges, “The description in the ‘ Misér- 
ables" is admirably vivid, but the story of the 
sunken road is quite untenable.” In ‘Le Con- 
sulat et Empire’ Thiers appears to ignore the inci- 
dent, which is a significant fact; but he thus 
accounts for the name of the battle :— 

“Un peu au dela de Mont-Saint-Jean, et & l'entrée de 
la forét de Soignes, se trouvait le village de Waterloo, qui 
a donné son nom 4 la bataille, parce que c'est de Ja que le 
général anglais écrivait et datait ses dépéches.” 

I may add that as a military historian, at any 
rate of the Waterloo campaign, Thiers is repeatedly 
geilty of the grossest inaccuracies. I agree with 

Bovcuigzr in thinking that a couple of 
thousand horsemen would not have turned the 
scale in Napoleon’s favour ; but after the battle had 
been lost an unbroken cavalry brigade would have 
been of great service in checking the Prussian 
pursuit. GUALTERULUS, 


* ‘Story of the Battle of Waterloo.’ 
*The Campai of Waterloo,’ extracted from 
rs's ‘ Histo of the Consulate and the Empire,’ and 

edited, with English notes, by Edward E, Bowen, M.A., 


in 1893 (8 S. iv. 263, 430, 490).— 
Let me advise any one before visiting the field of 
Waterloo to peruse or reperuse the excellent 
account given of the battle and the circumstances 
which preceded it in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ by W. M. 
Thackeray, said to be the best ever written. 

There is a very fine engraving, oblong folio in 
form, after the painting by Luke Clennell, entitled 
‘The Decisive Charge of the Life Guards at the 
Battle of Waterloo.’ Another fine large engraving, 
. ae at Waterloo,’ represents the Duke on 
horseback on the right, very plainly dressed, 
presenting a strong contrast to the brilliant staff by 
which he is surrounded, giving orders to an aide- 
de-camp, Lord Fitzroy Somerset. In the fore- 
ground on the left is depicted Sir Thomas ieee 
mortally wounded, supported by some soldiers, an 
in the background the charge of the Life Guards 
and Oa) elly killing the colonel of the French 
Cui In both these an artist’s licence is 
used. Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I have read the recent notices of Waterloo with 
much interest, With regard to what is said at the 
last reference about the es the Guards, I 
remember going over the field of Waterloo in 
1857, under the guidance of Sergeant Mundy 
(son-in-law and successor of the famous Waterloo 
guide Colour-Sergeant Cotton). We had reached 
the scene of the charge, whereupon the sergeant 
said, “This, ladies and gentlemen, is the place 
where the t Duke of Wellington is reported 
to have said—but the great Duke of Wellin 
was too good a soldier ever to have said—‘ Up, 
Guards, and at ’em !’” Dentor. 

The Vicarage, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Prince Coartes Epwarp (8 §. iv. 327, 412, 
475).—I do not see any impropriety in the name 
Marcellus being applied to the prince, though he 
was not cut off in the flower of his age, as the 
nephew of Augustus was B.c. 22. Most probably 
the Bishop of Rose and Caithness was thinking of 
the fine lines in the ‘ Aineid’ (vi. 882-3) :— 

H iserande ! si fata 
Tu Mareellus Manibus date Ii 
Many — have been illustrated by inter- 
polations and marginal notes, 
Jouw Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The prince was probably called Marcellus in 
allusion to the well-known line of Virgil, addressed 
to the youthful heir of Augustus, “Tua Marcellus 
eris.” There is no reason for thinking that Mar- 
cellus was ever “‘ in common use” as a name. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


“Beaks” (8% S, iv. 409).—As it was not the 
rostrum, but the tribunal, from which the Roman 
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magistrate dispensed justice, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to see how your correspondent should have 
arrived at the conclusion that in rostrum we may 
ibly find the origin of the slang word “ beak.” 
What we do know is that in Harman’s ‘ Caveat 
for Common Cursetors,’ 1573, harman beck is ex- 
plained as “the constable,” while quier cufin is 
the “Justice of Peace.” According to the 
*N. E. D.’ the derivation is unknown. The 
earliest instance therein given for the use of beak 
is from Hood, 1845. Grose, however, in his 
* Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ third 
edition, 1796, has “ Beak, a justice of or 
magistrate,” and in the last century Sir John 
Fielding was nicknamed “ the blind beak.” 
In the ‘ Canters’ Holiday,’ 1737, is the verse :— 
Be it peace or be it War, 
Here at liberty we are; 
Hang all Harman becks, we cry, 
We the Cuffin-queeres defy. 

‘A Pedlar’s Pack of Ballads and Songs,’ 1869, p. 142. 
Are we to infer that the term beck or beak has been 
transferred from the constable to the justice ? 

F. O. Brexseck Terry. 


There were guesses at the term in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
4" §, x. 65, 137. At xii. 200, in the “ Notices” 
there is this :— 

*** Beak,’ the word is of much older origin than the 
one claimed for it, Formerly it was beck, suggested as 
from A.-8. beag, a collar (of authority). In the Inst 
century Sir John Fielding was called ‘ the blind beak.’ ” 
This is only meant as a reference, not to assert a 
better claim by conjecture ; not to support or refute 
this or any other conjecture. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


The origin suggested for this title seems very 
far-fetched. In Edward’s ‘ Words, Facts, and 
Phrases,’ it is said, on the authority of Mr. W. . 
Black, to be derived from Mr. Beke, formerly a 
resident magistrate for the Tower Hamlets; or, 
like ‘‘ Hookey Walker,” from a London magistrate 
named Walker, who had a remarkably hooked 
nose. Cc. O. B. 


Tropay Tax (8 iv. 328, 414, 493).—I 
thank my old friend Mr. Carnmicnast for the 
correction, as well as for the kind way of making 
it. I suppose that, from being so much more 
familiar with “ecclesiastical” than “constitu- 
tional,” I wrote the former unconsciously. The 
book was on the table. Ep. Marssatt. 


iv. 348, 392, 517).—At 
the last reference I find four correspondents all 
eagerly dashing at me at once, in the bope of 
proving some slight inaccuracy against me. I do 
not find that they have proved much, but I thank 
them for their attention. I wish, however, that I 
had described the use of holt for “‘ wooded bill” 
as due to ‘‘ popular use” rather than to ‘‘ popular 
etymology,” though the difference is not really 


very great. With this emendation, I believe 
critics will be content. Mr. Apams finds fau 
with me for saying that the interpretation hill is 
robably modern, and he adduces a from 
alory, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
which seems to him a proof of the contrary. Bat 
all depends on the definition of “modern.” I 
cannot tell how often in print I have defined 
“modern English” as commencing with the date 
1500, or thereabouts, Really, there is not much 
amiss here. Few things are more misleading than 
speaking of Middle English as ‘‘ Old English,” 
except the still greater mistake (etymologically) of 
applying the same designation to English of the 
Tador period. Water W. Sxear. 


Universiry Graces (8 S. iv. 507).—Mr. 
Gitpersome-Dicxrnson will find a complete col- 
lection of the various graces used at Oxford in 
Hearne’s days in appendix v, vol. iii., p. 217, 
second edition, enlarged, London, 1869, of 
Dr. Bliss’s ‘Reliquie Hearniane,’ in Jobn 
Russell Smith’s “‘ of Old Authors.” And 
able to certify that 1856 until 

graces there given (p. 226) were in regu 
use before and at Corpus Cbristi 
College, Oxford. They were always said by the 
junior scholar, and were handed down orally. At 
all events, I never saw them in print until I found 
them in ‘Hearne’s Remains.’ Whether they are 
still used now, as Hearne gives them, at Corpus or 
the other colleges I cannot say. O. W. Penny. 

Wokingham. 


If Me. OC. E. will tarn 
to the ‘Reliquis Hearniane,’ edited by Philip 
Bliss, edition of 1869, vol. iii. appendix v. pp. 217- 
230, he will find an interesting and valuable col- 
lection of the graces said before and after meat at 
nearly all the colleges at Oxford. I am not aware 
whether a similar collection bas been made for the 
sister university. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


“Krronec” (8 §S. iv. 308, 433).— 
“ Kitchel ” bas nothing at all to do with coquille, 
but is simply an altered form of A.-S. cicel, “a 
morsel, little mouthful, cake ; buccella, placenta” 
(see Prof. Toller’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’). 
Forby’s ‘Glossary of East Anglia’ has “ Kitchel, a 
sort of flat cake with sugar and currants strewn 
on the top,” F. ©. Birnxseck Terry. 


(8 iv. 305, 391).— 
This title was applied to more than one person 
during the Civil War. Lieut.-General Cromwell 
addresses the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Fairfax as 
“ Commander-in-Chief of the Parliament’s Forces” 
on August 4, 1645, and Col. Jones, the Governor 
of Dublin, is “Commander-in-Chief of all the 
Forces in Leinster,” September 14, 1647. Car- 
lyle, in quoting the ‘Commons Journals,’ says that 
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on Wednesday, June 26, 1650, the Act appointing 
‘That Oliver Cromwell, Esquire, be constituted 
Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of all 
the Forces raised or to be raised by authority of 
Parliament within the Commonwealth of England” 
was passed. (See ‘Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches,’ by Thomas Carlyle.) KNowLer. 


Verses (7 §. xii. 289, 378).—I cannot recol- 
lect any officer named Church on board the Pike, 
although I have a vivid recollection of that 
beautiful schooner and her popular officers. 

the Pike was 


during the fierce and bloody tithe war. Lieut. 
Brooking, R.N., commanded her, and I recollect 
amongst her officers Mr, Matticott and Mr. Bean. 
I think her surgeon was a Mr. Graham, a very 
there was a black sea- 
man named . The Pike was, I think, an 
American privateer, and getting into a dense fog 
her first voyage, found herself under the guns 
a large British man-of-war, and had to sur- 
without firing a shot. The officers and 
were hospitably entertained at New Ross, 
for the most part were very popular. There 
a boat-race between them the officers of 
2nd Regiment, but they were defeated, to 
meral grief, by the Cambridge men. The 
of the Pike has stirred ar old 
in & M, 


H. Oxserry (8" iv. 507).—Little 
Ox , for he was of small stature, died rather 
suddenly of lung disease. Just previous to his 
death he was fulfilling an engagement at the 

m under Charles Mathews and Madame 
estris’s management, and performed in ‘The 
Game of Speculation’ and ‘ The Prince of Happy 
Land’ up to the time of his decease. He succeeded 
Keeley at Covent Garden in the autamn of 1841, 


son of his was acting manager at the Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool, in 1870. Like his father, he figured as 
printer, publisher, player, “ew ight. 


BERT WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 
Gotpen or Apuxerus’ iv. 


- 479).—Mr. Lang, in his preface to Mr, Nutt’s 


reprint from Adlington’s translation of Apuleius 
(London, 1887), says that the translator dates the 
dedication to the Earl of Sussex (first ed.) ‘‘ From 
Universitie Colledge in Oxforde, the seventeenth 
of September 1566.” There were other editions in 
1571, 1582, 1596, 1600, and 1639. Mr. Lang 
says that in addition to his copy of the work 
( was given to him by Mr. Bridges, 


whose ‘Eros and Psyche’ is thus accounted for) 
he knows of only one more outside of great 
libraries. How comes it to pass that so delightful 
a book, and one so often reprinted, is so scarce ? 
0. B. 


Duke or Normanpy §. iv. 408, 475).—I 
can remember that in 1844 a relative of mize 
possessed some valuable articles which had once 
been the property of the ci-devant Duke of Nor- 
mandy—as a magnificent dressing-case, with silver- 
gilt fittings ; several valuable diamond rings; a 
case containing gold-thread epaulettes ; and a case 


_| of pistols. About the same time, or rather later, 


a memoir appeared of him, narrating his strange 
vicissitudes, in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, to 
which your readers might refer. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Succession THe oF 
Enotanp (8 iv. 467).—Macaulay treats the 
subject at length in his review of ‘Gladstone on 
Church and State,’ 1839, in the essay on this sub- 
ject, ‘ Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 71-82, Longmans, 1858. 
He writes with what in any writer of the present 
time who might traverse same course of his- 
tory must be taken to be a want of exact information 
upon it, not to say prejudice against it. The essay 
is dated April, 1839, and in the same year, within 
two months or so, for the preface is dated “ June, 
1839,” at Dr. Hook’s —_ est, there was written by 
the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Percival ‘An Apol 
for the Doctrine of Apostolical Succession : with 
an Appendix on the English Orders,’ which con- 
tains a far more accurate statement of the doctrine 
from an historical point of view. But the best 
information is now obtainable in ‘ The Apostolical 
Succession in the Church of England,’ by A. W. 
Haddan, 1869. There is also the ‘ Registrum 
Sacram Anglicanum: an Attempt to exhibit the 
Course of Episcopal Succession in England from 
the Records and Chronicles of the Church,’ 
Bishop Stubbs, Oxf., Univ. Press, 1858, in whi 
the materials for a reply to various assertions by 
Macaulay are to be found. Ep. Marsnau. 


Lord Macaulay’s remarks on this subject are to 
be found in his essay ‘Gladstone on Charch and 
State’ (1839). He denies that the Oburch of 
England has this succession, and, I fancy, did not 
believe that any such thing as the apostolical 


succesion existed, or can exist. 
Gerorce Ancus., 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
PotipHar §. iv. 367).—Your ent 


will find that there is no unanimity among pto- 
logists as to the derivations of the names in 
Genesis. Every prominent scholar has his own 
theories. Prof. Georg Ebers, who has written an 
elaborate work on the subject, denies the explana- 
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tion of Dr. Brugsch altogether, and points out 
that it has no analogy upon the Egyptian monu- 
ments. He himself leans to the theory of Dr. 
Steindorff, that Potiphar represents an ancient 
Pe-du-pa-Ra, or Pe-du-Ra=“ gift of the sun-god.” 
Rosellini suggested Pet-p-Ra=“ belonging to the 
sun”; and he is still followed by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 
The Commentary’ gives other deriva- 
tions. The Coptic version of Genesis throws no 
light on the name of Potiphar, which it transcribes 
Petephre, from the Septuagint Petephres, as the 
translators evidently did not recognize the name 
as Egyptian. Potiphar, or Potipherab, may be 
Semitic. If your correspondent has a Hebrew 
Bible, let him turn to Exod. vi. 25, when he will 
see that Putiel has the same initial element as 
Potiphar. Dr. Glaser, in his ‘Geschichte Ara- 
biens,” points out that a deity named Puti some- 
times occurs upon Semitic monuments. 


Epwarps. 
“Present researches” are later than 
1888, but in that year Mr. EK. A. Wallis Budge 


wrote in his little book, ‘ Dwellers on the Nile,’— 
“The name of his former master, Potiphar, appears 
iero- 


have pointed out that its probable equivalent in h' 
is Pa-ta-pa-Ré, i. ¢., ‘ devoted to the sun-god.’”” 


Epwarp H, M.A. 
Hastings. 


** Nowzrinca” S, iv. 468).—A blunder for 
inch. Both this and nonesince, which sounds 
nonsense to Mr. Gissons, are corrupt forms of a 
familiar though antiquated word. In Brand’s 
* Popular Antiquities’ (ed. Ellis) the notes on 
Holy-Rood Day contain excerpts from the accounts 
of the church wardens of St. -at-Hill for 1426, 
relating to the erection of the rood-loft. Sir H. 
Ellis remarks that “ the carpenters on this occasion 
— to have had what in modern language is 
‘their Drinks’ allowed them over and above 

their wages,” and then quotes the following from 
the same accounts: ‘‘ Also the day after St. Dun- 
ston, the 19 day of May, two carpenters with her 
[s.¢., their] Nonsiens.” This last word runs none- 
since very close, and may prepare your corre- 
spondent for Cotgrave’s ‘‘ nuncions or nuncheon ” 
and Harrison’s (Holinshed, i. 170) “ beuerages or 
nuntions after dinner.” In Riley’s ‘ Memorials of 
London ’ (p. 265, note) it is said : “ Donations for 
drink to workmen are called in Letter-Book G. 
fol. iv. (27 Edw. III.) nonechenche.” On this word 
Prof, Skeat (see his ‘ Dictionary’) bases his ety- 
mology of nuncheon, “ literally a ‘noon-drink’ to 
accompany the nonemete or ‘noon meat,’” Mr. 
Lothrop Withington, the editor of ‘ Elizabethan 
England’ in the ‘‘ Camelot Series,” notes (p. 104) 
that nuncheon is still the word for luncheon among 
south-coast countryfolk. Be this as it may, I can 
aver that the kindred word “noon-meat” (“nun- 


ts | resident of Fulham” is 


mete,” ‘ Prompt. Parv.’), corrupted to “ nummet,” 
is a popular word in the Isle of Wight as well as 
in Dorset (see 8 8S. iv. 469); and readers who 
turn to Skeat’s ‘Dictionary’ for nuncheon may 
bear this in mind. F, Apams, 


A Resipence or Epmunp Kean (8 §. iv. 
345, 472).—Mr. Firer’s informant was wrong in 
supposing Edmund Kean to have died at Walnut 
Tree Cottage, North End. It was in a small room 
at the side of the Richmond Theatre that Kean, 
on May 15, 1833, breathed his last. The theatre 
is now no more; it was pulled down some few years 
since, and its site was thrown into, and now forms 
part of, the road known as Asgill Lane. Kean’s 
funeral was long remembered by the of 
Richmond, from the number of persons who at- 
tended the ceremony. He lies buried in the church- 
yard of St. Mary’s, and on the external wall of 
the church, immediately over the vault containing 


his remains, is affixed a in stone 
of the once celebrated actor. 
T. W. Tempany. 
Richmond, Surrey. 
I think that the of Mr. Firer’s “ old 


decidedly at fault. 
There really ap no evidence that Edmund 
Kean died at Walnut Tree Cottage, North End, 
but a very large amount that his death took 
at Richmond. I do not know what Barry Corn- 
wall’s ‘ Life of Kean’ (2 vols., 1835) or the ‘ Life’ 
by F. W. Hawkins (2 vols., 1869) may say, as I 
have not been able to consult them; but the 
*D. N. B.,’ the ‘ Encyclopedia Brit.,’ ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ and Baker's ‘Our Old Actors,’ 
as well as Edward Stirling’s ‘ Old Drury Lane,’ all 
give as a recognized fact that he died at Richmond 
on May 15, 1833. This is also borne out by one 
who has not been dead 7 Bed- 
ford—who says: “I was invited by my associate 
John Lee to take a last look at our lamented one, 
and before the arrival of the learned ones of ana- 
tomy I was taken to the chamber of sorrow.” A 
month after his death (June 24, 1833) “ Kean’s 
farniture, theatrical and private wardrobe, to- 
gether with various property, were sold by suction 
on the stage at Richmond Theatre by Mr. George 
Robins”; so says ‘ A Celebrated Old Playhouse,’ 
the history of Richmond Theatre, by Frederick 
Bingham, 1886. That he, for a time, may have 
lived at Walnut Tree pep pretty evident. 
Croker, in ‘A Walk from don to Fulham,’ 
mentions it, but gives nodate. Perhaps the Fulham 
rate-books will furnish fuller particulars ; they often 
assist in clearing up a knotty point when other 
local evidence fails. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 

20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 

There has, I believe, never been any question as 
to the place of Edmund Kean’s death, He died 
May 15, 1833, at his house adjoining the little 
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theatre on Richmond Green. Full particulars are 
given in the newspapers of the time, and accompany 
the notes to Mr. Procter’s ‘ Life of Edmund Kean.’ 
Rossrt Watrers. 
Ware Priory, 


Vacue (8 S. iv. 249, 456, 491).—There is a 
farm, formerly called the Vache, near Obirk, io 
Derbysbire, but, according to a recent auctioneer’s 
announcement, it is now called the Fach, which 
probably means the retreat, or the sheltered corner, 
or sheltered meadow. The Fach, or Vache, is asso- 
ciated with an early battle in the career of the 
Duke of Wellington, which is recorded in the 
* Gossiping Guide to Wales ’:— 

** The incident, as communicated to the Oswestry Ad- 
wertiser by the late Lord Dungannon, is noteworthy. 
Told in brief, the fight was in this wise. The Duke of 
Wellington, when a boy at Eton, used to pass his bolidays 
at Brynkinallt, at that time occupied by bis grand- 
mother, Anve, Viscountess Dungannon. One day the 
future duke and a boy named Evans were playing at 
marbles, and the duke lost. A fight ensued, in which 
Evans was nearly worsted, when his sister made her 
appearance with a wet towel, and dam the embryo 
hero's ardour, In fact, ehe clouted him well, and re- 
stored to her br: ther his lawful prize. The heroine, who 
lived with her parents at the Vache, afterwards married 
a Mr. Randles, who took the farm, The Earl of Morn- 
ington, elder brother to the duke, says Lady Dungannon, 
“was a highly amused witness to the scene, and never, 
when in after-life he used frequently to visit Brynkinallt, 
did he omit to ride or walk over to the Vache, and leave 
Mrs. Randles « substantial proof of his recollection of 
her girlish encounter with his illustrious brother.’ ” 

E. W. 


Lame’s Restpexce at Datstow (8" iii. 88). 
—I fear it may be rather late in the day to answer 
@ query of last Febroary, but as no answer has 
been given in ‘N. & Q’ to Miss Pottarp’s ques- 
tion as to the above, I venture to point out that in 
a letter to Hone, dated May 19, 1823, Charles 
Lamb says, “I am at 14, Kingsland Row, Dalston.” 

W. H.C. 


Marps or Howovr to Queen 
Maria (8" 8S. iv. 509).—Having been sub-editor 
of Once a Week from its commencement, and 
eventually for some years its editor, I think that 
I may safely assert that Mr. P, Cunningham never 
redeemed his promise on this subject. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, 


Sanvoate Castte: Hervey: Deverevx (8* 
8. iv. 509).—The John Hervey referred to was of 
London and of Westminster, Esq., and next 
younger brother of Dr. Wm. Harvey, the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood, both being natives 
of Folkestone. The former, born Nov. 12, 1582, 
was “‘servant in ordinary” (‘‘ Footman”) to 
James I.; and admitted as such at Gray’s Inn, 
March 6 (or 14), 1624/5, on which first-named day 

doctor was also admitted there as “‘one of the 


id Physicians to the King”; King’s Receiver for 
iesdiatien with his brother Daniel (grant, with 
survivorship, March 15, 1625/6); “ Castleman” at 
Sandgate ; M.P. for Hythe, co. Kent, 1640; died 
unmarried July 20, 1645. Will, dated June 26, 
1645, proved July 28 following (P.O.C., Rivers 93). 
The place of his burial is uncertain, and I should 
myself be glad of any evidence as to the same. I 
presume that the offices of King’s Footman and 
Castleman (equivalent, probably, to Keeper of the 
Castle) at Sandgate were mere sinecures. There 
was a grant to John Harvey of a pension of 50l. 
per annum on resigning his place of King’s Foot- 
man to Toby Johnson, July 6, 1620. For further 
information your correspondent might with ad- 
vantage consult my privately printed ‘ Genealogy’ 
of the family, a copy of which, presented by me, is 
in the Folkestone Public Li . 

Ww. LR. Vz. 


Kissine (8* 8. iv. 301).—Miss Hu. comments 
on the surprise, or rather disgust, awakened in 
Englishmen by the osculatory salutations of our 
continental neighbours. In his interesting book, 
‘The Indian Eye on English Life,’ B. M. Malabari 
has somewhat the same emotionary repugnance 
awakened by the kissing habits of our ladies :— 

“ How they kiss one another, and offer their children, 
even their cats and dogs, to be kissed by the friends de- 

ing! Does this last ceremony show heart hunger 
or is it affectation?” 
Lately perusing some of Tolstoi’s novels, I was 
struck with the kissing habits, and the frequency 
of the great novelist’s references. For instance, it 
is the custom when a gentleman kisses a lady’s 
hand for her to return the salute on his forehead. 
See note ‘ War and Peace,’ vol. i. p. 232, Vizetelly 
edition, Kissing is common between gentlemen, 
though this passage marks the revolt aguinst it :— 

“The youthful impulse to escape from beaten paths 
was strong in Nicholas, and he constantly longed to ex- 
press his feeling in some new and original way, to avoid 
conformity to ordinary formalities. His one idea was to 
do something odd—to pinch his friend—at any rate, to 
escape the customary greeting. Boris, on the contrary, 
pressed the three regulation kisses on his cheek q 
calmly and affectionately.” —Jbid., p. 249. 

The triple kiss is evidently the mode 

males of saluting near friends and relations. See 
‘Anna Karénina,’ part v. chap. ii. The ancient 
custom of kissing the hand is still practised :— 

“ Wait just a moment, princess : allow me to kiss your 
hand before you put on your glove. Nothing pleases 
me so much, in returning to ancient ways, as the custom 
of kissing a lady's band.”—‘ Anna Karénina,’ part iv, 
chap. xxi. 

The Russian, if we may trust Tolstoi, is less natu- 
rally restrained, less under the control of a prim 
and proper conventionalism than his occidental 
neighbour. In the more vehement of our love 
fiction it is usual for the enamoured, in his blind 


passion, to kiss his lady’s lips, nose, eyes, anywhere 
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and everywhere his burning lips can fasten on. 
But in Rassia it is the deliberate custom to touch 
with the lips portions of the body not sanctioned 
our island etiquette. The shoulder is a favourite 
for the labial salute. See ‘ Anna Karéaina,’ 
ii. chap. xi., pt. v. chap. xxx. ; ‘War and 
eace,’ vol. i. pp. 306, 328, 335. The neck, hair, 
eyes, bosom, are all frequently mentioned as cus- 
tomary recipents of the sweet pressure of the lips. 
Tolstoi invariably notes precisely where the kiss 
was placed. Has it ever been customary in Eng- 
land, at any time, to kiss intentionally the shoulders, 
bosom, hair, neck, eyes? (The query does not 
apply to children.) George Eliot gives an ex- 
ample of the neck in ‘ Daniel Deronda’ :— 
“One day, indeed, he had kissed not her cheek, but her 
neck a little oelow her ear; and Gwendolen, takeu by 
rise, had started up with a marked agitation which 
him rise too and say,‘ I beg your pardon—did | 
annoy you?’ ‘Oh, it was nothing,’ said Gwendolen, 
rather afraid of herself, ‘only I cannot bear—to be 
kissed under my ear.’ "—P, 242. 
Was not kissing a capital offence under one of the 
Caesars ? W. A. Hewperson. 


H. G. T. H. B. Ocprrecp (8" iv. 447). 
—By a notice in the Atheneum of Oct, 15, 1892, it 
is intended that the life of Thomas Hinton Burley 
Oldfield (1755-1822), historian of Parliament, 
shall be given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ Everarp Home Ooiemay, 


Mrs. Marxuam’s ‘ History’ S. iv. 449). 
—We have the third edition here, dated 1829. 
There is a passage about the “ Black Death ” in it, 
but I do not know if it is the passage wanted. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings, 


Dr. Gapett, Heap Master or Wincuester 
Cotiece (8 iv. 527).—The de of D.D. 
was conferred upon the Rev. Henry Dison Gabell 
by Charles Manners-Sutton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on Jan. 4, 1811. G. F. R. B. 


sMiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The of Egil Sk«llagrimsson. Translated from the 
Icelandic by the Rev. W. C. Green, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, (Stock.) 

Amore Icelandic Sagas the ‘ Egla,’ now first rendered 

accessible to the English public, is in some respects the 

most characteristic and spirited. It comes in the trans- 
lator’s estimate behind the ‘ Njala '"—only second to that, 
and “after no long interval.” It is superior in these 
es, however, that it is less encumbered with 
ted! detail, and at the close, if less heroic or tender, 
is more sympathetic. It is, of course, open to remark 
that sympathy, in the sense in which the term is 
ordinarily accepted, is the last thing for which the 


descriptions of battles put our modern novelists to the 
blush. Little in history or fiction is more spirited than 
the account of the battle of Ven-heath and the death 
of Thorolf. Hero and skald as he is, Eyil obtains with 
difficulty our sympathy at the outset. His youth is 
surly as well as tempestuous, and his father and his 
brother look upon him askance, In later life even he 
is unmanageable, selfish, and, one is apt to think, a little 
careful, not to say greedy, in his transactions. His 
animosities are chiefly directed against those who pre- 
vent his acquisition of worldly gear; and his closing 
appearance, when over eighty years of age he takes bis 
son’s part against that of the son of bis loyal friend, 
though justifiable, is wanting in magnanimity. His 
heroism makes, however, amends for all. It is extrava- 
gant enough to secure him a place in Hugo's ‘ Légendes 
des siécies,’ No dangers terrify, no od.is appal. He is, 
moreover, cool,, resourceful, wily as, says Mr, Green, 
“a born leader of men.” His father, calied on account 
of his baldness Skallagrim, is also a striking and heroic 
figure ; and Arinbjorn is a veritable nobleman, using he 
term in its highest sense. With the authority and value 
of the Saga as chronicle there is no temptation to deal, 
It is a superb record of heroic action, and is splendidly 
translated. Abundance of matter of int rest can be 
extracted. There is little dealing with the supernatural, 
though Egil’s own knowledge in the matter of runes 
is once turned to profitable account. From the folk-lore 
standpoint much may be studied with advantage. 

the account (pp. 121-2) of Eyil erecting a hazel. pole and 
fixing on it a horse's head, which he turns inward to the 
mainland before cursing King Eric and his wife. 
“ Tnis curse,” he declares, “ I turn also on the guardian- 
spirits who dwell in this land, that they may al! wander 
astray, nor reach [n jor find their home till they have 
driven out of the land King Eric and Gunuhilda.” Very 
touching is it when Thorgerdr, Egil’s daughter, comes 
to share his fate when he refuses food on accvunt of the 
death of hisson. Here comes in again a curivus piece 
of folk-lore, “Then Egil spoke: ‘What is it now, 
daughter? You are chewing something, are you not? 

‘Lam chewing eampbire,’ said she, * because T think it 
will do me harm. Otherwise I think I may live too 
long.’ ‘ls samphire bad for man?’ said Exil. ‘ Very 
bad,’ said she ; ‘will you eat some?’ ‘Wy should [ 
not?’ said he,” It would be interesting to know if this 
superstition prevails elsewhere. Mr. Green has been 
very happy with the verse. His book will be a delight 
to those interested in his subject. 


The Windsor Peerage for 1894. By Edward Walford, 
M.A. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Suort, comparatively, as is the period during which the 
* Windsor Peerage’ has been before the public—and the 
present is the fifth anoual issue—it has won its way into 
public favour, It is admirable in arrangement, con- 
densed in information, and up to date. The recent and 
lamented death of the Earl of Cromartie is thus 
chronicled. 


The Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. (Black.) 

A NEw volume of this attractive and valuable journal 
begins under most flourishing conditions, The list of 
members steadily augments, and interest in the proceed- 
ings maintains a no le«s satisfactory pr gress. The 
opening number for 1894 contains three plates of the 
very curious heraldic book-plates of the Nuremberg 
f.mily of Kreis, of Kreisenstein ; two dated book-plates, 
1698, of Gwyn of Lansanor; and two others, dated 
respectively 1713 and 1733, of Henry, Duke of |Kent. 
The literary matter is of no less interest, 


author would Its are, 
mirably lifelike, the passages ing w ogiand in 
the po of Athelstan are 


of signal value, and the | reveals the 


Im the Fortnightly Review Mr. Coven'ry Patmore 
existence of what he calls‘ A New Poet’ in 
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the person of Mr. F, Thom who is said to be a| and other grotesques ornaments of the great cathedral. 
ter Crashaw. article would have been more | Very grim and are these, and study is well 


that everything 
ness of Columbus to the Pingons was carefully expunged 
from the writings of Columbus. Prof. Judd sends a 
highly pe on ‘Chemical Action of Marine 
Organisms,’ rof, Buchner has a no less learned 
contribution on ‘ The Origin of Mankind,’ it will thus 
be seen that the interest of this review, when not 
political, is scientific rather than literary. Prince Alex- 
ander of Battenberg is also the subject of a contribution. 
—The Nineteenth leads off with an all-important 
essay, by Prof. Huxley, on Tyadall, In this it is stated 
that ample materials exist, and will be used, for a fitting 
biography, with the addition that the arranging of 


these things in autob hical form was the task to 
which, his life not been arrested, Tyndall, with his 
wife's aid, had intended to devote himself. ‘Protection 


for Surnames’ is claimed by Lord Dundonald, who 
holds that in most cases an alias is only adopted for dis- 
honest or fraudulent purposes. Among literary and 
artistic aliases, which come into a different category, he 
classes John Henry Brodribb, alias Henry irving, and 
Jobn Fairs, alias John Hare. In the latter instance, if 
not in both, the firet name has been definitely aban- 
doned in favour of the latter. Such names, when borne 
the family, stand on a different footing from those 
George Sand or George Eliot, which are used for an 
literary purpose. Lord Egerton of Tatton 
The Manchester Ship Canal,’ and Mr. Her- 

bert A. Giles on ‘Chinese Poetry in English Verse.’— 
The New Review appears with a new publisher, Mr. 
William H and under a new guise. its price 
is now a shilling, and it is practically an illustrated 
magazine. its contents are pleasantly varied, though 
nihilism, socialiem, and anarchy occupy a large, we will 
not say a disproportionate, space. Count Lyof Tolstoi 
thus supports a species of Christian ism, and pro- 
tests in the name of Christ against the churches. In 
favour of these Mr. Augustine Birrell finds little to say. 
* Anarchists, their Methods and Organization,’ are 
treated of by writers, and who, though 
proaching the question from different points, are 
Some in condemnation, Mr. Walter Crane seems in 
America to have been indiscreet in utterance concern- 
ing anarchists, and to have incurred some social discom- 
fort thereby. Turning to much pleasanter subjects, we 
find an admirable most humorous paper, by Mr. 
Traill, on ‘The Future of Humour.’ Mr. William 
Archer writes thoughtfully corncerning ‘ French Plays 
and English Money,’ Prof. Max Miiller = & pro- 
foundly interesting account of the ‘Sidon phagi,’ 
with numerous illustrations, and Mr. Chalmers Mit- 
chell, sums up concerning Prof, Tyndall, in saying, 
“He did a great work and received a great reward 
in fame, and his name will be written in water.” — 
In the Century Frans Hals is treated as one of the 
“Dutch Masters.’ A reproduction of ‘ The Jester’ serves 
as frontispiece, and other striking and familiar works 
are engraved. A sketch of Mr, Andrew Lang is accom- 
panied by an excellent portrait, ‘The Vanishing Moose’ 
will be read with interest and regret. ‘ Life in a Light- 


house’ is finely illustrated. Among the celebrities dealt 
with are George Sand and Robert Schumann, of both of 
o—_ are supplied.—‘ Stories in Stone from 
which appears in Scribner's, gives some 
designs from photographs of the gargoyles 


whom 
Notre 
most striking 


bestowed upon them. An admirable picture of Con- 
stantinople, by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, is accompanied 
by no less excellent illustrations. The whole description 
is the most lifelike we have seen, Manet’s ‘ Fifer’ forms 
the frontispiece. Sir Joshua Reynolds is the subject of 
an essay, accompanied by illustrations from his works.— 
‘A Humorous e,’ in Temple Bar, deals with Carew 
known as the “ King of the Beggars.” ‘ Mrs. Montagu ! 
and ‘Count Mollien’s Memoirs’ are also the subjects of 
good papers.—‘ A Pirate's Paradise,’ in the Gentleman's, 
describes Jamaica, and deals with Sir Henry Morgan 
and the more famous of the Buccaneers. Mr. Stewart 
writes on ‘Old Edinburgh Inns’; Dr. Japp on ‘Mr, 
Jeaffreson’s Recollections.'.—Dr. Richardson, in 
man’s, bas a remarkable on ‘ The Atbletic Life’; 
and Mr. Austin Dobson has some characteristic utter- 
ances on ‘ Nivernais in England.’—‘ Insect Gods’ and 
‘ The Caldera of Palma’ repay attention in the Cornhill. 
— Belgravia has paper on ‘ ibsen and the Moral Taint.’ 
A New volume of Cassell’s Storehouse of Information 
appease. It ends with an account of James Cotter 
orrison, whose memory is still green, —Part IV. of the’ 
Gazetteer is enriched with a map. t : 


Reapers of ‘N, & Q,’ will hear with regret of the 
death of Henuentrups (Miss Emily 8. Holt), one of the 
most frequent and erudite contributors to ‘N; & Q.’ 
Her ‘Wills from the Close Rolls’ remains unfinished, 
Few contributors united to a greater knowledge of 
Medizval history a style more picturesque and animated, 
Apart from ‘ N. & Q.,’ she was a somewhat voluminous 
—. a* her works were noticed in our number 
or Dec ; 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On must be the name and 
as a guarantee of good faith, = 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 


signature of the writer and such ad as he wishes to 
a . Co nts who t queries are 
to head the second communica “ Duplicate,” 


F. G. Saunpers (“ Not Proven ”).—The verdict bars 
further trial. 

F. W. L. (“ Forms of Judicial Oath ”).—See Indexes 
to ‘N.& Q.’ under “Oath.” The Rev. J. E. Tylor’s 
work on oaths (Parker, 1834) contains much information 
on the subject. 

H. C. Harr (“ When our Lady falls in our Lord’s 
> &c.)—See 1* 8, vii. 157 ; 6 8, vii, 200, 206, 209, 

2, 273, 314, 

Errata.—8t* 8. iv. 525, col. 2, 1. 34, for “ Character- 
scopes” read Characterscapes ; p. 528, col. 1, ll. 11 and 
13 from bottom, for “ G. E, D.” read Q. Z. D, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. ' 


convincing it een ogmatic an ex catheara 
and had some specimens been supplied of the qualities 
with which the poet is credited, The interminable 
question of ‘The True Discovery of America’ is dis- 
: ssed by Capt. Gambier, R.N., who holds the opinion 
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MAY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
Just published, Tenth Bdition, royal 8vo. cloth, 45s.; strongly bound half-calf, 50s. 


A TREATISE on the LAW, PRIVILEGES, 
PROCEEDINGS, and USAGE of PARLIAMENT. 


By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. D.C.L., Clerk of the House of Commons, 
and Bencher of the Middle Temple. 


Tenth Edition. Books I, and II. Edited by Sir REGINALD F. D, PALGRAVE, K.C.B., Clerk of the House of 
Commons; Book III. Edited by ALFRED BONHAM-CARTER, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a Member ef 


the Court of Referees of Private Bills (House of Commons). 


London: Wm. CLowEs & Sons, Limited, Law Publishers, 27, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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nated Fine Specimens of Book Books 
x Enamels—Ivories— Fine Old Sévres, 
China—Old W ood Plaques and Vases— 


ld Steel k—B — Early 


Beck QUERIES W 
1, Sandmere-road, Clapham, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS, —APARTMENTS in a 

eomfortably Furnished —y t in central and sheltered position, 

three minutes’ walk from 8 fifteen minutes from L.B. & 8.C.— 
Ronwell, Gulldford-read, Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 


LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. By W, T. 
YNN, BA. 


Fee, ls.—Mr. KING, G. 1, BC. 
at most m. a 
back done of cheap rates. REEMA in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


EEDIGREES.—ROYAL DESCENTS of 50,000 


FAMILIES.—A. MILL, 6, Santen, Wi 
eican and Colonial Papers please 


AMER, Law Bookseller, Binder, 

tporter, &c., Lincoln's Ina Gate. Carey-street, 

blished 1848. Large Stock of Beare, and works — 
Colonial, and Foreign Law, &c. Cata- 
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BSTABLISHED 1851. 
B IRKBECE BAN K, 
TWO-AND-A-HALY CENT: INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 


monthly balances, when not drawn below 
STOCKS, SHARES, ‘and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
and chews on ened completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT OLLAND for PIV SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK FRANCIS RAVENSOROPT 


by BAP RAS 
BDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
RAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, Is. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


OTES and QUERIES for Apri 29, May 13: 
27th, JUNE 10th, 2th, and JULY 8th containsa BIBLIOGRA 
of the BARL of BBACONSFIBLD. This includes KBY8 to * VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION 


Price of the Six Numbers, 20. ; or free by post, 2. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Breams's-buildings, 
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Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


York and GAME PIES; also 


E are NEVER TOO OLD Ae LEARN is a 
sentence brimfui of practical sense, the truth of it is 
demonstrated every day. It is only a fool who ‘will say it is impossible 
to learn, and his words tend to prove his dense ignorance. The most 
eminent men are always anxious to — 7 * themselves. Whea past 
atty yous age Ogtiby, of Homer and Virgil. com- 
menced to learn Latin and Greek Seaean enlivened his declining 
years by learning to play various musical instruments. Many instances 


also come to hand ef men living to the age of oven without knowing 
the value of HOLLOWAY'S PILLS and OINTMENT. At last they 
tearp this lesson, and gain in return renewed health and vigour. 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
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LOWS STANDARD NOVELS BY 
POPULAR WRITERS. 


In Uniform Crown 8vo, Volumes, bound in cloth, HALF-A-CROWN each. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait of) MACLEOD of DARE. WHITE HEATHER. 
he A LADY SILVERDALE'S SWEETHEART. SABINA ZEMBRA. 
Nod ADVENTURES of a PHAETON, war The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a HOUSE- 
A PRINCESS of THULE. SUNRISE A 
N SILK ATTIaE. The BRAU [IFUL WRETCH. IN FAR LOCHABER. 
ILMENY SHAND ‘N BBLLS. The PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN 
ADOCAP VIOLET. ADVENTURES in THULE. The NEW PORTUNATUS, 
HREE FEATHE YOLANDB. DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA 
he MAID of RILLEENA. JUDITH SHAKESPBARE. STAND FAST: CRAIG ROYSTON. 
EN PASTURES aad PICCADILLY. The WISE WOMEN of INVERNESS. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


ORNA DOONE. Thirty-ninth Edition. With | CRIPPS the CARRIER. MARY ANERLEY. 
Portrait of the Author, TOMMY UPMORE. EREMA. 
Baiti v on, 
Ts. 6d. ; and Bdition de Luxe, 21s. ALICE LORRAINE. Ts. 6d.) 
VAUGHAN. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. With a| The TRUMPET-MAJOR. The HAND of ETHELBERTA. 
vure Portra't of the Author, from | A LAODIC! A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 
a Photo by Wheeler. of Weymouth. The RETURN of the NATIVE. TWO on a TOWER. 
The MAYOR of CAST: B. 


By W. CLARK 
the “GROSVENOR.” With | LITTLE Lvo. A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
Portrait ofthe ‘Author. The FROZEN PIRATE. A SALLON'S SWEETHEART. 
LAD JON HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF Mra DINES' JEWELS. 


The WRECK 
An OC 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


CAR'S DAUGHTER. With Photogra-| MARY MARSTON. STEPHEN ARCHER. 
pg BY Author WEIGHED and WANTING. | DISH of ORTS, and other Essays. By Dr. 
ADELA CATHCART. GUILD COURT. Mac Donald. With Portrait. 
‘ 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. STORIES FROM ‘SCRIBNER.’ 
Uniform Demy 8vo. Volames, Lilastrated Covers, One Shilling Super-royal 32mo. printed on parchment paper, uncut edges, paper 
each. binding, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, gilt top, 2s. each. 
SOLDIERS THREE: Stories of Barrack-Room Life. STORIES of NEW YORK. 
The STORY of the GADSBYS : a Tale without a Plot. STORIES of the RAILWAY. 
IN BLACK and WHITE: Stories of Native Life. STORIES of the SOUTH. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE STORIES of the SEA. 
UNDER the DEODARS : In Social Byeways. STORIES of ITALY. 
The PHANTOM "RICKSHAW, and other Eerie Tales. STORIES of the ARMY. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 
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Engravings of his W 
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